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THE FUTURE OF ARITHMETIC. 


We had a call the other day from an 
educator who said the Journal was a mag- 


nificent paper from the standpoint of all 
school subjects, school management, psy- 
chology, news, and problems of the school- 
room, but that it did not grapple with edu- 
eation in the colonies and in Europe as it 
ought. He said we should leave school 
topics alone and deal with great educa- 
tional issues. He thought the symposium 
to which forty-one college presidents con- 
tributed in relation to the advisability of 
giving credit for college degrees for work 
done in the high school was not suffici- 
ently grand for our mission. 

We have great respect for the judgment 
of this man, and shall, as a result of the 
interview, deal heroically with the colonial 
school problem, but we shall also do more 
than ever with live problems. The Jour- 
nal will do more than ever along the lines 
in which it has always led. 

For instance, ‘‘the future of arithmetic” 
is a live problem, in which every teacher 
is interested. It is one that has not been 
exhaustively treated. Beginning some- 
time in December, the Journal will give 
this subject such consideration as it has 
never received. Mr. Winship will have a 
series of articles covering every vital phase 
of the subject. These will be prepared in 
advance and submitted to several experts 
and practical teachers, who will discuss 
the subject in the same issue in which his 
article appears. This will give a breadth 
and intensity to the discussion that has 
never been attained. There will be, pre- 
sumably, ten of these symposiums. No 
school inethe country can afford not to 
know what is said in this series. Will 
you tell other teachers of this feature, 
which is only one of many already pro- 
vided for? 

These are some of the topics to be con- 
sidered :— 

Learning Numbers. 

The Grube Method. 

Fundamental Processes. 

Examples vs. Problems. 

Mental Arithmetic... 

The Multiplication Table. 

Percentage. 

The Ratio Idea. 

Spiral Progress. 

How much time; at what time? 

Correlation. 


“Oh, no! There ain’t any favorites in 
this family!’’ soliloquized Johnny; 
no! If I bite my finger nails I catch it 
over the knuckles; but the baby can eat 
his whole foot and they think it’s clever.” 
—The Queen. 
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RANK-AND-FI“LE. 


You might have painted that picture, | 
1 might have written that song: 
Not ours, but another’s the triumph, 
’Tis done and well done—so ’long! 


You might have fought in the vanguard, 
I might have strutk at foul Wrong: 

What matters whose hand was the foremost? 
’Tis done and well done—so ’long! 


So ‘long, and into the darkness. 
With the immemorial throng— 

Foil to the few and the splendid; 
All’s done and well done—so ‘long! 


Yet, as we pass, we will pledge them— 
The bold, and the bright, and the strong 
(Ours was mever black envy): 
All’s done and well done—so ’long! 
—Edith M. Thomas, in the Independent. 


“The Past is gone, with its sorrows and faults, 
Then leave it and build you anew. 
The Past is dead, locked in Memory’s vaults; 
And living hopes beckon to you. 
For the brave is the pathway of life. Can you climb? 
Then turn from the years that are dead, 
With your eyes on the promise that’s shining sublime 
In the years that are lying ahead. 
Never give up. Never give up.” 
The great, misty Future says, 
“Never give up.” 
—From “Voices of the Morning,” by J. A. Edgerton. 


DEBATING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 


1 wish to make a plea for the organization of debat- 
ing societies in all of our secondary schools, and I am 
going to do this from the conviction that such so- 
cieties, if properly managed, may be of inestimable 
value to our country. The average American ought, 
in my opinion, to be able to speak with clearness, ease, 
and effectiveness before his fellow-citizens. His 
enunciation and his pronunciation ought to be vastly 
more correct than they are at present. His ability to 
think on his feet should be greatly increased. The 
powers of persuading, of conveying ideas in effective 
language, of detecting fallacious reasoning, of pub- 
licly maintaining the rights of the people, cannot be 
viven too much attention. An experience of eigh- 
teen years in connection with debating societies en- 
ables me to speak with a certain positiveness of con- 
viction on these subjects. It is my belief that too 
little credit has been given the old-fashioned lyceum 
for the extracrdinarily excellent results sometimes 
obtained under the so-called “old education.” If we 
could interrogate the spirits of American statesmen, 
lawyers, clergymen, and other public men, there is 
abundant evidence to show that they would attribute 
enormous importance to the practice of debating. I 
am fully aware of the fact that many otherwise intel- 
ligent persons are strongly opposed to debating, 
whether in secondary schools or in colleges. “I am 
tired,” say such persons, “of hearing young men get 
up and talk about subjects of which they know noth- 
ing.” But, Mr. President, if public debate and 
speaking were restricted to those who know all about 
any subject, what a profound and deathlike silence 
would reign oyer the known world! Will not the in- 
terest stimulated by debate, the study of authorities, 
the expression of one’s ideas, the successful or even 
unsuccessful attempts to refute opposing arguments, 
develop power and increase knowledge? 


It may be asked, in the first place, Ought debating 
to be compulsory or elective? 1 have personally tried 
both the elective and the compulsory plans, with satis- 
factory results in both cases. The principal objec- 
tions to the elective plan are these: Fewer pupils are 
benefited, and those who most need the training are 
very likely to hold aloof. ‘The most timid, who 
might with encouragement do well, decline through 
fear to take the course. 

Ought the debates to be held during school hours? 
Yes, because the work is as important as any other 
part of the curriculum. Although elective debating 
societies managed wholly by pupils have great value, 
1 am strongly of the opinion that compulsory so- 
cieties controlled by a teacher are productive of 
better results. It may mitigate the idea of compul- 
sion to have the time of the exercise taken from the 
regular school hours. If compulsion, so-called, is 
made sufficiently interesting, it will shade into 
election. 

For the last seven years it has been my practice to 
meet once a week throughout the school year the 
senior and junior classes of my school. ‘These two 
classes organize themselves into a debating society. 
The ofticers are a president, a vice-president, a secre- 
tary, a treasurer, and an excutive committee. The 
oflicers are elected once a month in order to give as 
many pupils as possible practice in presiding. The 
business of the society is conducted in parliamentary 
form, and Robert’s “Rules of Order” is taken as the 
guide of procedure. ‘The society is divided into six 
sections, and each section is sub-divided into aflirma- 
tive and negative sides. Subjects for debate are se- 
lected by the teacher in charge, though pupils often 
suggest topics that are accepted, if suitable. There 
are admirable books on the subject of debating, and 
some of them contain specimen debates carefully out- 
lined and provided with valuable references. “Briefs 
for Debate” by Brookings and Ringwalt, published 
by Longmans, Green, & Co., and Matson’s *Refer- 
ences for Literary Workers,” published by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., are very useful. Of course, it is 
hardly to be expected that every member of the de- 
hating society should have these books, though such 
possession is “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
The ages, too, of debaters, and their stage of mental 
development, must be carefully borne in mind. It 
is an interesting and highly important fact that cer- 
tain subjects that are most stimulating and fascinat- 
ing to the mature man may have but slight attrac- 
tions for the growing boy. Hence all books on the 
subject of debating must be supplemented by a care- 
ful study of particular circumstances and individual 
pupils. ‘The interest in debating depends very 
largely on a proper choice of subjects for debate. Ex- 
perience has taught me that topics similar to the fol- 
lowing will almost always arouse interest among 
pupils of the last two years of the high school:— 

1. Resolved, That football is a brutal game. 

2. Resolyed That high school girls add more 
credit to the school than high school boys do. 

3. Resolved, That imperialism is a wise national 
poliey. 

tL. Resolved, That life is not worth living. 

5. Resolved, That capital punishment ought to 
he abolished, 

6. Resolved, That all high school studies ought 
to be elective. 

7. Resolved, That prize contests are a benefit ta 
secondary schools, 

8. Resolved, That the school year ought to be 
shortened. 

9. Resolved, That all executive duties in Ameri- 
can cities should be concentrated in the hands of the 
mayor, and that his appointments should not require 
confirmation, 

10. Resolved, That the United States ought to 
restore the free coinage of silver at the rate of 16 to 1. 

11, Resolved, That debating is the most import- 
ant exercise in the high school course. 


Such subjects will almost invariably stimulate in- 
terest, the handmaid of memory. While it is well to 
allow pupils to do their own thinking so far as pos- 
sible, still an outline, brief, or syllabus of debate, 
either with or without references to works connected 
with the subject, is a perfectly legitimate aid. ‘This 
outline or brief may be prepared by the teacher in a 
suitable note-book which is used by the pupils in 
turn. Each speaker takes two points which he 
elaborates, and to which he adds other points as they 
occur to him. 

I will now give you my own outline of a debate on 
the subject: “Resolved, That football is a brutal 
game.” 

POINTS FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE. 

1. Many accidents and some deaths are caused by the 
game. 

2. The exercise is too violent. 

3. The muscles, particularly those of the heart, get 
strained. 

4. An entire eleven sometimes fall or jump on one 
player. 

5. Players try to disable their opponents. 

6. Some players purposely strike opponents. 

7. There is a tendency to cheat when officers cannot 
see the act. 

8. There is a tendency to claim everything, rightly or 
wrongly. 

9. Bad language often results from football. 

10. Players often lose their tempers. 

11. The dishonorable nature of the game is shown by 
the fact that so many players are penalized for ‘‘off-side”’ 
side play, “holding,” ete. 

12. Players do not appear to care much even when 
members of their own eleven are seriously injured, but 
continue to play as if nothing had happened. 

13. The game as a whole may fairly be compared with 
a prize fight on a large scale. " 

14. Some prize fighters maintain that football would 
be more honorable if each player should single out and 
squarely fight one opponent. 

15. (1) Much ill-feeling is caused by the game. (2) 
Betting often goes on at football games. (3) There is 
often a disposition to insult the referee. (4) Most 
elevens would rather win dishonorably than get beaten 
honorably (5) Players who are not members of any 
school sometimes play on school elevens. (6) The game 
suggests the disgusting brutality of the old Roman 
amphitheatres. 

POINTS FOR THE NEGATIVE. 

1. About the worst physical condition a boy can get 
into is one in which he is afraid to engage in manly 
sports. 

2. There are no more accidents or deaths, proportion- 
ately, caused by football than by driving, skating, polo 
playing, swimming, or bicycling. 

3. Football affords just about the right amount of ex- 
ercise for producing good circulation and strong bodies, 

4. The muscles, particularly those of the heart, gain 
great strength from use, and lose that flabbiness that 
causes so much illness, 

5. For every death caused by football a hundred 
deaths have been caused by each of the following causes: 
(1) Staying in the house. (2) Taking no exercise. (3) 
Over eating. (4) Lack of sleep. (5) Eating improper 
food. (6) Tobacco. (7) Alcohol. (8) Drugs. (9) Pa- 
tent medicines. 

6. Even if eleven players accidentally fall on an op- 
ponent, he sometimes seems to be the liveliest of the lot; 
hence, this occasional feature of: the game does not ap- 
pear to be fatal. 

7. Players, as a rule, do not try to disable one another. 
Such action is regarded as dishonorable. 

&. The striking of opponents is contrary to rules. 

9. Cheating is not tolerated by honorable players. 

10. In most elevens no objectionable language is used. 

11. One of the points of the game is to keep the 
temper. 

12. Many elevens are never penalized. 

13. Among most elevens injuries to players are always 
deeply regretted, and the injured are cared for most 
thoughtfully. . 

14. The game cannot sensibly be compared with a 
prize fight, as no such comparison has any good ground, 

15. So far from being brutal, the game is one of high 
moral and intellectual as well as physical excellence, It 
trains: (1) Theattention, (2) The will. (3) The judg- 


_to the common good. (9) Loyalty. 
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ment. (4) It teaches obedience. (5) Promptness, (6) 
Quick observation. (7) Team play. (8) Sacrifice of self 
(10) “Plain living 
and high thinking.” 


You may say that my outlines are mere special 
pleading, and full of fallacies to the very brim, But 
consider for a moment: have you not heard even from 
well-educated adults very similar-arguments, and is it 
not wise for pupils to hear fallacies stated, and to 
learn how to detect them? 

It is, of course, the duty of the chosen speakers to 
elaborate the suggestions, and to add others derived 
from their own thought or reading. It is well to es- 
tablish a time limit of five minutes for each speaker. 

It is usually much better for the debaters to speak 
from the platform, than from their desks. ‘The more 
nearly one can attain to ease in speaking the better, 
but at first most pupils will need the help of rotes, and 
some will find it hard to do much without written 
remarks. Probably the best way for the average 
pupil is to speak from notes. The practice of com- 
mitting a debate tends to produce artificiality. It 
will readily appear that one debate may be extended 

‘over more than one day. When the regularly ap- 
pointed speakers have completed their part of the 
work, the question should be brought before the en- 
tire society in open debate. ‘This part of the plan I 
regard as one of the most valuable and important 
features, for it is in the open debate that the powers 
are most rapidly and effectively developed. A board 
of decision should be appinted for every debate, and 
should retire when the discussion has been ended. 
This board of decision, after considering the merits 
of the debaters, announces its verdict by its chairman. 
Sometimes it is well to have the society vote on the 
merits of the question. Now, whether pupils of high 
school age know anything about questions of public 
interest or not, it is extremely interesting to notice 
how wisely they vote on such matters. Per contra, 
it is also decidedly interesting to note what perfectly 
astounding views on public questions are held by 
persons of great maturity and elaborate education. 
And when I say “astounding views,” I mean not 
simply views that differ from yours or mine, but 
views for which no good reasons in point of faet can 
be given. While experts, undoubtedly, occupy a 
most important field, even though it is no uncommon 
thing to find them on diametrically opposite sides of 
the same problem, still the curious fact remains that 
the best method of settling questions of fact is the 
jury method. 

It is well to have a critic appointed for every meet- 
ing of the society. This critic should be generous, 
and, consequently, never hypereritical. As in all well- 
regulated parliamentary bodies, no personalities or 
offensive remarks should be tolerated. To make the 
meetings more varied, entertainments, consisting of 
declamations, essays, and music, should be provided 
at regular intervals. 

It may be asked: Do pupils really care about these 
debates? I reply, I know of one boy who went home 
and cried because he thought the verdict won by his 
opponents belonged justly to him. I have seen a 
dozen pupils willing and eager to speak as volunteers. 
In fact, it is sometimes easier to get pupils to speak 
than it is to get them to stop speaking. 

Possibly insufficient stress has been laid on the 
question of parliamentary law. Personally, I regard 
a knowledge of this subject as of very great practical 
value, and I have found such knowledge of very great 
assistance on many occasions. It is an epoch ina 
pupil’s life when he can rise before an audience, ad- 
dress the president, make a motion in due form, speak 
on the moticn effectively in season, maintain his 
rights and aid his colleagues. It is a great thing for 
any pupil to learn how to speak clearly, easily, and 
persuasively. 

Some may ask: Is it well for the teacher in charge 
to take part in the debates? In my opinion, when 

the teacher in charge of the society has selected the 
subjects, outlined them, and assigned the points to 
the debaters; when he has called attentign to points 
of order, has aided the president in deciding puzzling 
questions, has from time to time given the society in- 
formal talks on parliamentary law and methods of 
debate; when he has given such additional aid and 


comfort as may be required of him,—perhaps it is bet- 
{er not to take part in the actual debate. If a teacher 
takes part too strenuously and happens to speak on 
the losing side, he loses prestige; if he speaks on the 
winning side, there is no glory in the victory. It is 
better to let the pupils fight out their own forensic 
battles. It may be well sometimes, after the debate 
and the decision, to point out to individual speakers 
the reason for their failure or their success. Tor ex- 
ample, it is no unusual thing for a boy to be able in 
debate, but so offensively and raspingly right that he 
cannot hope for a favorable decision. 

An important question upon which I have not 
touched is this: “Shall the debating society be coedu- 
cational?” Why not? With the extension of the 
franchise to women, with the wonderful growth of 
women’s clubs, with the countless opportunities for 
public and semi-publie speaking, why should not 
woman receive such training as will fit her for the 
duties that she must perform? It is my experience 
that girls can learn to speak as logically and accept- 
ably as boys, and that in no small number of cases 
they have been known to surpass boys. If Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley should challenge Yale or Prince- 
ton to a debate, and the challenge should be ac- 
cepted,—well, all I can say is this: I should tremble 
for the laurels of the sons of Eli Yale and of the 
Princeton Tigers. Should the challenge be still 
further extended to Harvard, it is barely possible that 
the defenders of the crimson might have a fighting 
chance. 

I wish to speak of an agency which I have found 
very useful in creating an interest in debating so- 
cieties, | mean the press. Yes, the much maligned, 
misunderstood, misinterpreted, abused, but carefully 
read newspaper! The instrument of publicity has 
unlimited power. Printer’s ink, in which I have an 
abiding faith, has all the magic power once ascribed 
to the Black Art. Then let the people know what 
your debating society is doing, who the debaters are, 
who the volunteers are, what the subject is, who spoke, 
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or read, or sang, or played. The local papers will 
give you column after column of the best space, and 
your debating society will be not merely a feature of 
the school, but of the entire community. 

Above all lower aims in this matter of debating, let 
there be one highest aim: To train our youth to be 
useful in their day and generation, to join our one 
and only aristocracy, the aristocracy of service, to be 
stainless soldiers in war, unflinching patriots in peace. 

In those wonderful lines of Kipling’s dedicated to 
Wolcott Balestier’s memory are the words:— 

‘*And — cometh our wise Lord God, master of every 
ade, 
And heer them talesof the Seventh Day—of Edens newly 
ae,— 


And they rise to their feet as He passes by—gentlemen un- 
afraid.” ‘ 


The fearlessness and usefulness of the gentleman 
and the gentlewoman should always be considered of 
primary importance in every scheme of a rational 
education, 


BREAKING THE LOCK STEP. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H. P. EMERSON, BUFFALO, 

The same grade in a school always contains children 
who are slower and others who are brighter than the 
average. ‘The tendency of the graded system is to hold 
back the bright ones. ‘The opinion is gaining ground 
everywhere that these brighter children ought not to 
he compelled to “mark time” while the teacher is 
bringing up the slower pupils. , In the past too much 
attention has been given to the formal side of educa- 
tion; that is to say, to the book knowledge of the chil- 
dren. We have attached too much importance to 
thoroughness, which, in the teacher’s mind, generally 
means completing the book or the work of the grade. 
When the thought side of education is considered and 
the intelligence of the child is made the test, then the 
important question is, Where will this pupil get the 
most good? And the answer to this question should 
decide in which grade the pupil ought to be placed. 

A course of study is made up to fit the child of aver- 
age ability. If the teacher accommodates her instruc- 
tion to the brightest, the dull ones become discouraged. 
If she proceeds slowly enough to suit the dullest, the 
bright ones have not enough to do. As I once heard 
Dr. J.T. Prince of Boston say: “To one group there is 
success without effort; to the other there is effort with- 
out success.” What we ought to do if possible is to 
make the graded system flexible enough to provide for 
the individual needs of pupils. 

Various plans for accomplishing this result have 
been tried in different cities of the country. First, is 
the so-called “Cambridge plan.” After the third year 
of school, that is, beginning with the fourth grade, tavo 
courses are planned, one designed to complete the 
grammar school work in four years, and the other in 
six years. The brighter pupils are placed in the 
shorter course and the slower pupils in the longer. If 
a pupil in the short course proves unable to keep up, 
he is transferred to the other course. If another does 
not have enough to do té keep him busy in the long 
course, he is transferred to the short course, where he is 
obliged to move along at a faster gait. The result is 
that some pass through the whole elementary course, 
including the primary, in seven years; others in eight, 
while the slower ones require nine or even ten. 

Another plan is to divide each class into two see- 
tions, one proceeding faster than the other. Promo- 
tions from the bright half of the fourth year work into 
the slow half of the sixth enables a pupil who has thus 
heen “jumped along” to keep up with his new grade. 
Still another plan of making rapid progress easy for 
bright pupils has been tried with success in Woburn, 
Mass. The essential features of the work preseribed 
for the whole school year are taken during the first half 
year. During the second half year a more minute 
study is made of the topics already pursued, especially 
in language and arithmetic. This makes it compara- 
tively easy for bright pupils to “skip” a grade in the 
middle of the year because they first have a chance to 
review the work of the advanced grade, while those 
who have done poorly or only fairly remain in the 
same grade, and get a careful review of the same 
matter. 

Other superintendents have recommended a fourth 
plan, namely, to take those who are especially good in 
grammar and arithmetic and let them advance faster 
than the others. If their success in these two essen- 
tials warrant it, they are promoted over a grade. The 
teacher in the new grade gives them special attention 
until they get their bearings, or, as we say in school 
parlance, “catch up.” 

There is one feature common to all these plans. It 
necessitates dividing a grade or a class into two sec- 
tions, each doing a somewhat different kind of work. 
This is what teachers object to, and this is what makes 
any change difficult. It should be remembered that 
much of the general work can be done by the class’ as : 
whole. It is only in the essential studies, grammar 
and arithmetic, that two divisions are necessary. The 
old idea, that all children. irrespective of ability, 
health, or home environment, shall be ground through 
the same mill, is passing away. Many children com- 
plete the school course in less than the specified time. 
I'specially in the larger schools it is not uncommon for 
a class of the best pupils in a grade to be placed to- 
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gether in order that they may have a chance to do two 
years’ work in one, the work being so modified as to 
form a connecting link between the third and fifth 
grades, for instance. The leaven is working, and in 
the near future no one can justly say that the “lock 
step” is an evil of the Buffalo schools.—Interview. 


ART STUDIES FOR SCHOOLS.—(LX.)* 


BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD. 


SECOND SERIES.—(II.) 


This lovely picture, Fig. 1, is one of the works of 
that interesting painter, Sir Anthony Van Dyck, who 
was born in Antwerp (where is it?) and about whom 
I have already told you much. His second teacher 
was Rubens, and he soon showed himself possessed of 
so much talent that he could paint on one of his mas- 
ter’s pictures and not have it discovered. This is the 
way it happened: Rubens was away from his studio, 
which was locked. His pupils obtained the key, and, 
contrary to their master’s orders, entered the studio to 


serene, protecting look of the virgin mother, and the 
beautiful attitudes and faces of the angel «roups, es- 
pecially the one nearest the mother and child, and the 
one on the clouds, holding the book, from whieh they 
seem to be singing. There are many beautiful points 
about this picture, and I would like you to tell me of 
them. It is just 300 years ago that Van Dyck was 
born. Do you not think it a grand thing to do some- 
thing the world can remember and praise after so 
many years? Van Dyck not only had talents, but he 
was also a very industrious man; he worked very hard 
all the time, and left an immense number of paintings, 
although he died rather young. as compared to most of 
the world’s great men. 


WILL RAIN STARS. 


BY J. K. REES, IN NEW YORK SUN. 


METEORIC STARS NOVEMBER 14. 
\ 


The Leonids are coming. On the night of Novem- 


Fia.1. REPOSE IN EGYPT. 


—Van Dyck. 


{Used Through Courtesy of Perry Pictures Co 


examine his works. In their haste, one of their num- 
ber fell against a painting on the easel, and, as it was 
wet, rubbed out the arm of one figure and the face of 
another. Of course, they were very much alarmed 
and decided that one of their number must repair the 
mischief. Van Dyck was selected, as being the one 
able to do such a delicate piece of work, and he suc- 
ceeded so well that Rubens did not discover the acci- 
dent. Rubens had a noble, generous disposition, and 
was not capable of being jealous of his talented pupil. 

It is in England that Van Dyck had his most bril- 
liant success, and he left many masterpieces which are 
owned there to-day. He was buried with extraordi- 
nary honorsin St. Paul’s cathedral in London. He 
was a generous patron of all who excelled in art and 
science, for great minds like his cannot feel envy of 
others’ success, but glory in it for the sake of the good 
it does the whole world. 

This picture represents the flight of the parents of 
the infant Jesus into Egypt, that the babe might es- 
cape the envious wrath of Herod, who ruled Judea for 
the Roman emperor, and who feared Jesus, thinking 
the prophecies about his ruling Israel and redeeming 
his people meant that Jesus was to sit on a throne, 
with a sceptre in his hand and a crown on his head, 
visible to the eye of mortals. (They were not spiritual- 
minded enough to know that the “kingdom of our 
Lord” is an invisible one, and is the kingdom of love, 
where he shall rule forever. 

During the flight into Egypt, Joseph and Mary 
rested in ae cool, shady spot, and are represented as 
being ministered to by angels. Many famous artists 
have painted the scene as they imagine it must have 
heen, and almost always represent the angels as beauti- 
ful children adoring the Infant Saviour. Notice the 
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markable and spectacular stream of shooting stars 
ever predicted by astronomers. Once every thirty- 
three years the wondrous spectacle of millions of stars 
falling out of the heavens is witnessed by the human 
race, So relatively rare is the appearance of the 
Leonids that questions naturally present themselves 
to the ordinary person as to what in reality are the 
Leonids. where do they come from, and how is it pos- 
sible to predict the fall of one or more shooting stars? 
These questions have been answered in part by cal- 
culations and observations, and in part by well 
founded theories of astronomers. 

In the first place, the single meteor or meteorite, 
which makes, when it strikes the atmosphere of the 
earth, the so-called shooting star, is often a mere 
tramp of the heavens. It is the detached fragment of 
some bursted planet and, too small for observation 
with the finest telescope, it wanders around in space 
until it comes within the circle of attraction of some 
larger body, when gravity causes it to fall. 

Generally, in the course of the descent through the 
atmosphere of the larger body, the meteorite gener- 
ates so much heat that it is entirely consumed; the 
meteor or the meteorie can be observed only in the 
brilliant fashion of its death. The comet, on the con- 
trary. is a creature of the skies more to be reckoned 
with. Frratie as its wanderings may seem to the un- 
sophisticated, in reality pursues a most definite 
course throughout the regular courses of the stars. 
The leneth cf the orbit which it travels varies from 
a comparatively sma!l distance of a few hundred mil- 
lions of mile stoone whi h reaches into the thousands 
of billions. The time which different comets take in 
completing their orbits varies from three and a half 
to a hundred thousand years. 


The preciseness of astronomical knowledge is such © 
that the exact rate per second of the movement of the 
bodies can be determined and the time at which they 
will arrive at any given point in their orbit can be 
predicted to the second. 

When the statement is made, then, that the Leonids 
are but the fragments of a former comet and that 
these fragments are following the course pursued in 
bygone ages by that comet, it will be readily seen that 
there is nothing remarkable in the further statement 
that modern astronomers can predict almost the ex- 
act time at which the November meteoric showers 
will make their appearance. The swarm of particles 
which formed the ence glorious orb known as 
Temple's comet now pursue in the outer darkness of 
space the identical path which they followed when 
parts of a composite whole, Reckoned by the figures 
of the heavens, the Leonids are but infants. 

According to Professor Simon Newcomb, Temple’s 
comet has been dead only thirty-three hundred years. 
The cause of explosion was probably the intense heat 
generated by the terrific rate at which the comet re- 
volved. The sight as the great fiery body burst into 
a million particles must have been one that beggars 
the powers of human description. 

Hut for the fragments of the burning body there 
could he no rest. The forces which compelled the 
larecr body to follow through the countless ages a 
certain path were at work as well among the bursted 
and flying particles. They fell into line; the larger 
fragments taking the head of the Tine and the smaller 
particles falling in behind for a million miles and 
more, and the unending journey, interrupted for a 
while. was taken up again along the old path, 

The course of Temple’s comet and of its subse- 
quent particles completely encircles the orbit of the 
earth, touching it only at the one point on its outer 
Continuing.it erpsses the orbits of Jupiterand 
Satin and extends a few millions of miles beyond 
that of Uranus. In shape the orbit of ‘Temple's 
comet is elliptical. Its length is twenty times that of 
the orbit of the earth. One of the most interesting 
questions that will be brought up for determination 
during the coming visit of the November meteors is 
connected with their first presence in the solar sys- 
tem. There is a well founded theory to the effect 
that Temple’s comet was originally drawn into the 
solar system by the planet Uranus, and this year the 
exact date of its coming will probably be proven by 
actual observation. It is estimated that these 
showers will reach the maximum brillianey at 1 
o'clock a.m. the morning of November 15, It will 
be visible throughout the whole of the North Ameri- 
can continent and in Europe and Asia. 

The November meteors receive the name of 
Leonids from the fact that they seem to pour out 
from that part of the heavens wherein is located the 
constellation of Leo. When this constellation is at 
its zenith, it is almost overhead at Washington. 

In weight these meteors vary from a few grains to 
many pounds. They strike the earth’s atmosphere, 
and begin to burn at the height of seventy-four miles, 
and are generally entirely consumed at a height of 
fifty miles. he terrible heat generated when these 
meteors strike the upper regions of the atmosphere 
can be better realized when we remember that the 
earth travels at a rate exceeding a thousand miles an 
hour, while the meteor is traveling at an even greater 
rate when it comes in contact with the atmosphere. 

The phenomenon of a.great meteor shower is gen- 
erally a perfectly noiseless one. When the streak is 
first formed it is narrow and perfectly straight, but it 
soon becames serpentine and assumes an irregular 
ficure as it drifts along under the influence of the 
wind currents in the upper region of the atmosphere. 
A peculiarity of the November meteors is that the 
nucleus shoots ahead of the streak before vanishing. 
The individual meteors vary greatly in size. Some of 
the larger ef the meteors appear to be half the size of 
the moon. Interspersed with the meteoroids is an 
occasional fire ball, which, in bursting, causes 
shadows to be east upon the, ground, so intense is the 
light generated for the moment. There is no reason 
that in such instances as this the sound of bursting 
should not reach the ears of spectators. The streaks 
left in the ease of fire balls of the first magnitude last 
in some cases for several hours. 
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THANKSGIVING REFERENCES. , 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 

Austin—Standish of Standish, p. 276-287. (Fiction, but 
worthy careful study, especially for the guests, food, and 
manners of the occasion.) 

Howard—-First Thanksgiving, in Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. November, 1897. (A very good account of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, the building of the first houses, and 
the first Thanksgiving.) 

Humphrey—How New England Was Made, p. 36. (A 
single paragraph.) 

Pratt—Stories of Colonial Children, p. 43-50. 

Wiggin—Story Hour, p. 107-114. 

POEMS. 

Preston—The First Thanksgiving Day. In “Stories of 

Massachusetts,” p. 210-212. Young Folks’ Golden Treas- 
ury of Poetry, p. 146-147. 
Muriel’s Thanksgiving. In Wide Awake, p. 
333-5. Children, Sing! In Sangster’s ‘“‘Little Knights 
and Ladies,” p. 65. Minna’s Thanksgiving. In Pouls- 
son’s “Through the Farmyard Gate.” Praise God for 
Wheat. In Hale’s “For Fifty Years,” p. 31. Song. In 
Sangster’s “Little Knights and Ladies,’ p. 68. 

Prentice’s “References,” Cleveland Public Library. 


‘THE NURMAL SCHOOL.—(L\%.) 


Report at Los Angeles meeting July, 1899, of a 
committee composed as follows: Z. X. Snyder, Colo- 
rado, chairman: R. G. Boone, Michigan; A. G. Boy- 
den, Massachusetts: Miss Marion Brown, Louisiana; 
Frank MeMurry, New York; E. T. Pierce, California; 
N. C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania; H. H. Seerley, Lowa. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL VARIATIONS 
THAT EXIST IN NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

The Mississippi Valley Normal Se hook, —In this see- 
‘ion of the union the normal schools had their origin 
principally through legislative action, the same as uni- 
versities and agricultural colleges, except that in most 
cases they have had no advantages of land grants or 
special permanent endowments, as the higher educa- 
tional institutions have had. These normal schools 
are, however, a part of the educational system of the 
states in which they are located, and are not depend- 
ent upon local support, local financial aid, or local 
management. ‘Their students are of three kinds: (a) 
graduates of good high schools; (b) practical teachers 
already possessed of county teachers’ certificates and 
of considerable experience as teachers in rural schools; 
(c) such persons as can pass an examination and are 
of prescribed age. None but professional students 
are received, and hence their enroliments mean much 
more to the teacher supply than it would in states 
where academic and commercial students are enumer- 
ated as attending the normal schools. These schools 
are generally reeognized by the state universities as 
fitting schools, with the right to have their graduates 
admitted to advanced standing, the usual custom 
heing to grant juntor-class standing to normal-school 
graduates of the standard four-vear Course commonly 
offered. This has had the effeet of benefiting both 
the normal schools and the universities, and of plac- 
ing in the schools as superintendents and high-schoo] 
teachers a large number of competent educators who 
are graduates of both the normal school and the uni- 
versity. ‘The tendency in this region is to have one 
Jarge and strong school of a high grade, approximat- 
ing toa college for teachers, and a number of schools 
of lower grade to prepare teachers for the more ele- 
inentary grades of public schools. most of the 
states this tendency has not vet assumed actual form, 
but there is gradually growing a sentiment in favor of 
this kind of an organization. The attendanee at 
these schools is in most cases verv large: and, as a con- 
sequence, they are gradually coming to a plan which 
offers all the work of the several terms of the several 
courses each term of the school year, thus allowing 
individual students to graduate at the close of any 
term oof the schod year. ‘There is also a decided 
movement to open the schools for a summer term, 
making practically a continuous session of the school, 
This is dee to the great need of  better-edueated 
teachers. ‘There is no kind of schools in this region 
co rapidly devel ping, or so cordially supported, as the 
state normal schools. Phe chief problem of all these 
states is clementary alueation. The conditions com 
pel the normal schools to meet the public demand 
rather than exploit theory, and it is a large work te 


undertake to unify the various nationalities into one 
people with the 1D nglish language, and at the same 
time unite them in interest, sympathy, and labor for 
the common good of the common country. The 
normal schools, therefore, seek to meet a known posi- 
tive demand, and are thereby wielding a mighty in- 
fluence in shaping public sentiment and educational 
practice. 

The academic requirements of these schools are 
quite uniform, excepting the college grade school 
where already established. A four-year course of 
study beyond the county superintendent’s license 
standard is the common course offered. This course 
usually allows some choice to the student, in which 
language, science, or history has minimum and maxi- 
mum limits, permitting the individual student to 
have some preference according to his taste and 
special capability, but at the same time insisting upon 
enough uniformity to assume that either one of the 
lines elected is a satisfactory preparation for a public- 
school teacher, The practice school is a department 
essential to proper normal training. The method of 
using this part of the prescribed course greatly varies. 
Where the need of scholarship is the chief public de- 
mand, there practice is at a minimum; where the de- 
mand is strong for the critically trained teacher, there 
practice is at a maximum. The coming plan, there- 
fore, promises to require no actually definite amount 
as to time of either observation or practice, but that 
each student being trained shall satisfy the depart- 
ment of practice the same as he now does the other 
departments of the school. 

The majority of these schools believe that, to se- 
cure the kind of aeademie instruction which their 
students need as to thoroughness and extent in the 
branches to be taught, the function of the normal 
school, while professional in the main, will always con- 
tinue to give academic instruction, despite the theory, 
so frequently advanced, that this academic work 
ought to be relegated to other educational agencies. 
It should be borne in mind that the academic instrue- 
tion here mentioned is from the teacher's standpoint, 
which renders it a different kind of work from that 
viven in other kinds of schools. 


EDUCATION IN PUERTO RICO 


The utter ignorance that prevails in some rural dis- 
tricts of Puerto Rico, it is said, could not be greatly 
excceded even in the heart of Africa. Illiteracy is 
wofully prevalent in the whole island. Only fourteen 
per cent. of the people can read and write or even 
read only, leaving 695,328 persons who must make 
their mark, and to whom a printed page is wholly un- 
intelligible. To the majority of the children schood- 
ing is almost a forbidden pleasure. They are needed 
at home to weed the garden, bring in the wood, or to 
help the parents earn a living, so that their attend- 
ance at school is short and very much broken. — In the 
more well-to-do families the children are sent to pri- 
vate schools, but these are only a small part of the 
population, 

The schools in the country are kept in miserable 
little rooms only large enough for fifty pupils, badly 
lighted and furnished with plain unbacked benches; 
in the towns they are located in dark, unsanitary 
rooms close to the noisy street. Teachers receive 
small salaries and their office is regarded as a menial 
one, so that it is no surprise to find them careless and 

They have little system in their teach- 
ing. The children chant their lessons, as a unit, 
after the teacher, and indjvidually they receive seant 
attention. They get the merest smattering of knowl- 
edge, for the higher branches of a common school edu- 
cation are seldom taught. In an industrial school at 
San Juan some two hundred boys are taught indus- 
trial mechanics and physies, but it is done in the slip- 
shod fashion that has characterized most things on 
this island. This school and the insane asylum were 
supported under Spanish rule from a monthly lottery 


incompetent. 


held in San Juan, 

Here is a good field of work for our governor in 
the island, and there should be no delay in providing 
schools and putting children into them. They have 
the ability learn readily, and in a generation the 
intellectual tone of the island can be raised under a 
competent school system, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL IN CHEMISTRY. 


Y.—(VI) 


BY HARBAN P. SHAW, BRIDGEWATER NORMAL SCHOOI. 
VIIIL.—METALS AND NON-METALS. 
80. Metals. (a.) Examine the specimens an 
record the observations in the pe A way:— 
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(fresh Lustre (course | ness \bility§ of ex- mg power | quali- 
sur- | or fine). |(rela- |& Due- |posure for heat.* | ties 
face tive). | tility. 


Iron || | 
(wire, | 
sh’t). 


Lead 
(sh’t, 
gran- 
ula- | 
ted) | | 


Tin | | 
| j 
foil). | | 


| 


Zine 
(sh’t, 
gran-| 
ula- 
| 
| 


ted). 


Cop- | 

per | } 
(sh’t, | 
wire) 


*Make strips of the same length, attach to one end of each a bit of 
paraftin, and arrange the strips on the ring of an 1ron stand sothat 
the gas flame in the middle heats the non paraftin ends equally. Note 
the or ‘er in which the balls fall and so determine roughly the order 
of conducting power for heat. How do they compare with glass in 
this respect ? 


(b.) Refer to experiments 25, | 
lation of metals to acids. 

Discussion. Consider the relation of the proper- 
ties of the different metals to their uses; e. g., why is 
iron better than copper for stoves? Why is zine used 
under stoves? Copper in the form of wire? Select 
the properties common to these metals, apply to other 
metals. What is a metal? Select the distinguishing 
properties of each metal. 

31. Non-Metals.  (a.) Examine and record as 
follows:— 


27 e, 29 d for the re- 


| Malleability Effect Other 
Color Lustre. Grain. State. and Ductil-| of Prop- 
| ity. Heat erties 


Sulphur. 
Charcoal, 
Bromine. 
Iodine. 
Phosphorus | 
(Caution). | 


Recall the properties of oxygen and nitrogen. 

(b.) Burn a little sulphur in a spoon and catch the 
fumes (SO,) ina bottle. Add water to the gas in the 
bottle. Shake. ‘Test the solution with blue litmus 
paper. Do the same with a small bit of phosphorus. 
low are these substances rejated to acids? 

(c.) Heat iron’pyrites in a closed tube and observe 
the sulphur sublimate and the dark magnetic charac- 
ter of the residue. Infer the constituents of pyrite. 
Infer how non-metals are related to metals. 

Prominent uses of each of these non-metals. Their 
common properties. — Distinguishing properties of 
each, 

IX.—IRON A TYPICAL METAL. 

32. Winds of iron. 
iron, and steel. 
on an anvil, 


Examine wrought iron, cast 

Try to bend them. Hammer them 
Try to seratch them with the point of a 
knife. Determine in these w: avs the flexibility, elas- 
ticity, malleability, and hardness of each kind, 

33. Changes in steel. Heat a piece of clock- 
spring to redness. Allow it to cool slowly. Deter- 
mine the change in hardness, fle ‘xibility, and el: asticity. 
This is annealing the steel. Tleat this piece é agaiy to 
redness and plunge it into cold water. Determine 
the change in properties as before, This is hardening 
the steel. Brighten this piece with sandpaper, place 
it on a strip of sheet iron and heat it slowly. Notice 
the change in the color of the bright surface. When 
it reaches a blue color plunge it inte water, quickly 
take it out, then, after a moment. put it into the 
water again. Compare its hardness, flexibility, and 
elasticity with its original condition. This is temp r- 
ing the steel. Distinguish these three changes. 

34. (a.) Compounds of Tron. Clean a strip of 
sheet iron with sandpaper till the surface is bright. 
Heat it with the hTowpipe for several minutes in. the 
oxidizing flame, 


Note what collects on the surface of 


. : 
idl 
f 
t 
| 
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| 
| | 
| 
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the iron, scrape it off, and apply the magnet to that 
which comes off. Infer what has formed. 

(b.) Powder a little iron sulphate (FeSO, 7 H,0O) 
and heat it in a spoon; when the “water of crystalliza- 
tion” has passed off, use the blowpipe. Observe two 
changes in color (the last formed substance is Fes0g, 
ferric oxide). ‘Try its solubility in water. 

(c.) Put an iron tack in dilute HCI, and heat the 
test tube till the tack is dissolved. Notice the color of 
the solution. Infer what is formed. A ferrous salt 
is formed; keep it for exp. 35. 

(d.) Make a solution of FeSO, in water containing 


How does iron get into the soil in soluble form? 
Uses of iron in plants and animals? Uses of iron in 
the industrial arts? World’s supply of iron. Rela- 
tion of iron to civilization. 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR “THE LAST OF 


THE MOHICANS.”—(1) 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, 


(COLLEGE ENGLISH 1900—1902. ) 
1. What great English novelists were contempo- 


‘Tuli 
COUNTRY 
SHOSHONG 
PALLA ROAD 
_ Pietershungp 
SOUTHS AFRICAN REPUBLIC |! 
PRETORIA 
MAF Krugersdorp ANNESBORG | 
Maribogo Rremersdorf \ 
Vryburee / Klerksdorag 
~ 
Se 
F 


“Rouxpilie 


DeAare Lolesbursf Aliwal N. 
PBurghersdorp 
} 


; StLuce 


MFONTEIN 
4 w 
Edenburg BAS UTOLAND 
\ piv’ 
e 


[FOR ARTICLE ON THE TRANSVAAL SEE ISSUE OF OCTOBER 12.) 


alittle H,SO, anda few drops of HNOs, and heat the 
solution. ‘The ferrous sulphate changes to ferric sul- 
phate for the next experiment. 

35. Tests for Iron. (a.) Add potassium ferro- 
cyanide solution (K,FeCy,) to iron chloride solution. 
(b.) Add to ferric chloride (Fe:Cl,) a few drops of 
NH,OH and then some hydrogen sulphide sol. (H,S), 
Observe the color in each case, (¢.) Add to the fer- 
rous and ferric compounds of experiment 34 ¢ and d 
potassium ferricyanide sol. (K;FeCy,). Note the 
color in each case. Infer three tests for the presence 
of jron and means of distinguishing ferrous and ferric 
salts. 

36. Uses of Lron Compounds. (a.) Soak a strip 
of cloth in a solution of alum. Add to a strong solu- 
tion of ferric sulphate (Fe,( SO,);) a little potassium 
ferrocyanide sol. (K,FeCy,). Dip the cloth into the 
solution, then hang it up to dry. Note the color of 
the cloth. Infer a use of iron compounds. The 
alum is used to fix the color in the cloth. 

(b.) Dissolve a little ferrous sulphate (FeSO) in 
water, add a few drops of iron chloride (Fe:Cl,), then 
a little powdered gall nuts; boil the mixture. Ob- 
serve the color of the mixture. The gall nuts contain 
gallic acid. Infer what compound is formed and its use. 

Questions. What are the ores of iron? (Show 
specimens.) is iron extracted from its ores? 
What is cast iron? 
cast iron changed to wrought iron? 


wrought iron? steel ? How is 
wrought iron to 
stee]? Describe the “Bessemer Process” of making 


steel. Why does iron rarely occur free in nature? 


rary with Cooper? Compare the age of Cooper in 
America with the same literary period in England. 

2. Name the popular novels of Cooper’s day, 
What induced Cooper to adopt a literary career? 

3. Trace the resemblance between Scott’s novels 
and those of Cooper. 

lL. Give a pen picture of Cooper. 

5. Whatis said to be Cooper’s greatest literary 
weakness? Ilis greatest strength? 

6. Coopers chief claim to renown rests upon 
what? Quote from Lowell’s “Fable for Crities” in 
this connection. 

7. Compare Cooper's heroines with others of 
whom you have read. Quote Lowell’s lines on 
Coop rs heroines, 

& Point out the significance of the name “Last of 
the Mohieans.” When and where is the scene laid? 
Mention the principal characters of the story. 

9 What struggle was taking place at this time? 
lis object ? At what point in the progress of affairs 
does our novel open? 

10, What was the peculiar feature of this war? 
What was the besetting weakness of the warfare of the 
period? What effeet had this weakness upon the 
later revolutionary struggle, savs Cooper? 

11. Deseribe in detail the events of the war which 
are referred to in “The Last of the Mohicans.” 
What impression does Cooper give his readers regard- 
ing the character of Montealm and Braddock ? 

12. Mention the chief characteristics of the 
Indian of the period.  Tllustrate each by an anecdote 


efrom the story. 


13. Name the two Indian tribes which figure most 
prominently in the novel. What was the condition 
of each? 

14. What is meant by the “disgraceful treaty”? 
In what form were these treaties preserved ? 

15. What has been the history of these treaties up 
to the present time? 

16. Deseribe the following Indian customs, using 
the novel as your only source of information: (a) 
council of war; (b) methods of warfare; (c) funeral 
rites: (d) treatment of captives; (e) treatment of ‘the 
sick. 

17. Comment on the speech of the Indians. 
Quote some of the picturesque phrases of the Indians 
of “The Last of the Mohicans.” 

IS. Give an account of the circumstances attend- 
ing the massacre at Fort William Henry. 

19. What, according to Cooper, are the two great 
blots upon Montealm’s war record? 

20. Give a possible reason why Montealm chose 
the course he pursued on these occasions. 

21. From Chingachgook’s story, name the origi- 
nal home of the Delawares and deseribe their sub- 
sequent wanderings, 

22. Describe the treatment of the Delawares by 
the Dutch. 

25. Describe the method of warfare of this period. 


— Nhat were the three elements of Indian warfare, ac- 


cording to the seout. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JAMES A, 
GARFIELD. 


COMPILED BY JOHN E. MORRIS, ALLIANCE, O. 


[For a School Exercise. ] 


“This man hath reared a monument more grand 

Than sculptured bronze, and loftier than the height 

Of royal pyramids in Egyptian sand.” 

2. “Genius delights in hatching her offspring in out- 
of-the-way places.” 

3. “Strong in humility, and great to lead 

A mighty people where the ages go! 

Take, then, thy station, O illustrious dead! 

And place, Immortal Fame, the garland on his 
head!” 

{. Men, like books, have their beginnings. James 
Abram Garfield was born on the nineteenth day of No- 
vember, 1831. If he were living to-day, he would be a lit- 
tle past sixty-seven years of age. His birthplace was a 
single-room cabin built of rough logs, and situated in 
Cuyahoga county, O., not far from the city of Cleveland. 

5. The first ancestor by the name of Garfield of whom 
the family have any record is Edward Garfield, a Welsh 
Puritan, who, for the sake of conscience, in 1636 left his 
home near the boundary line of England and Wales, and 
joined the colony of John Winthrop at Watertown, Mass, 
Edward's wife was a fair-haired girl from Germany. 

6. Our hero’s father was Abram Garfield. His mother 
was Eliza Ballou, a lineal descendant of Maturin Ballou, 
who was a French Huguenot, and who settled in Rhode 
Island in 1685. The Ballous for generation after genera- 
tion were eloquent preachers. Abram Garfield died as a 
result of working too hard putting out a forest fire. He 
left his wife and four children, of whom James was the 
youngest. 

7. James learned to read early, and was very quick to 
learn. He was restless in school and out of school. At 
night he would kick off the covers, and then say to his 
older brother, “‘Thomas, cover me up.’’ When he was a 
general in the Civil War, after a great battle, he kicked 
the covers off in his sleep, and he was heard to say, 
“Thomas, cover me up.”” His own voice awoke him, and, 
remembering his old cabin home and his kind brother, he 
burst into tears and cried himself to sleep. 

8. There was a spelling-match in the little log school- 
house when James was thirteen years old. The teacher 
told the scholars that if they whispered she would send 
them home. The boy next to James became confused, 
and James told him how to spell the word. ‘The teacher 
saw this, and said, ‘James, you know the rule, you must 
20 home.’ He picked up his cap and left. In a few min- 
utes he returned and took his place in the class. ‘‘Why, 
how is this, James? I told you to go home,” said the 
teacher. “LT know it, and I went home,” said James. 

9. James was a very busy young man. His mother 
was poor, and he had to work to support the family and 
to keep himself in school. He was a good carpenter, an 
atl-round farmer, and an excellent wood-chopper. He 
taught school a good deal, preached frequently in the 
Disciple church, and was both janitor and tutor in the 
Nelectic Institute, which afterward became Hiram Col- 
lege. Tle attended Williams College in Williamstown, 


| Continued on page 29.) 
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Educationat lat Hipence 


Mr. Boyden’s Nature Study for November will 
appear in the Journal for November 9. 

From 1880 to 1895 attendance upon state univer- 
sities increased more than JOO per cent. 

They say the New York Journal is yellow, but it is 
white as snow on the rights of teachers. 

February 28 to March 1, 1900, is the time of meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence. <A. 5. 
Downing of New York is president, and Chicago is 
the place of meeting. It will be a very large meeting 
of the department. 

It will interest the readers of the Journal to know 
that Mrs. Ella FL. Young, who resigned as assistant 
superintendent in Chicago and went abroad for a few 
months of study. is now assistant professional lecturer 
in pedagogy in College for Teachers, Chicago, of 
whieh Dr. William R. Harper is president and Dr. 
Mdmund James is dean. There are twenty-eight 
professors and assistants in this college for teachers. 
lt isa grand place for Mrs. Young. 


BRIMFUL, 


This must always be said for Superintendent 
Andrews of Chicago, that if he does sometimes say 
and do things that startle or even shock the con- 
servative members in the profession, even if he makes 
some mistakes, he says more good things, and does 
more that is praiseworthy than a dozen” ordinary 
men and women who never make mistakes. It was 
Henry Ward Beecher who said that a very. stupid 
fellow can carry a little milk in a pan without spill- 
ing it, but no one can carry a full pan without slop- 
ping over sometimes, 
DR ANDREWS AND “THE RECESSIONAL” 
Superintendent FP. Benjamin Andrews is certainly 
an exceptional man for an edueator. He does more un- 
accountable things to the square vard than any man 
who has oceupied at important edueational position. 


savs and does many things, but he also 


says and does a good many that ordinary language 
fails to characterize. Tis latest was forbidding the 
use of “The Recessional” because it recognized God. 
For a Baptist preacher and doctor of divinity this is 
heroic, to say the least. Dr. Andrews ought to know 
that no power on earth can save the public schools of 
America if they are to be so run that there is no 
possibility of recognizing the Deity even in song. 
The great body of the children of America would be 
taken out of the publie schools and placed in paro- 
chial schools of all denominations if Dr. Andrews’ 
ideas are to prevail. Here is what the Times-Herald, 
one of the ablest newspapers of Chicago, has to say 
upon the matter:— 

“Superintendent Andrews takes precious good 
pains ‘Lest We Forget’ that common sense is not 
his most distinguishing attribute. His objection to 
Kipling’s ‘Recessional’ being sung in the public 


schools because ‘it is strongly theistic’ is about as 


far fetehed as the criticism of a sane man ean be. 

“Tlaving rejected the ‘Recessional,’ we would ad- 
vise Dr. Andrews to start a crusade against the sing- 
ing of ‘America’ in the publie schools, for why 
should sensitive atheistie ears be outraged with such 
lines as these:— 

Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee I sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 

“Having disposed of our national hymn, Dr. 
Andrews might well turn his attention to Julia Ward 
Howe's “Battle Ifvinn of the Republic.” How 
harshly must such lines as these grate upon the ears 
of the children of an atheist:— 
in the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 

While God is marching on, 

“Tlaving suppressed all hymns and songs that refer 
to the deity, Dr. Andrews might turn his attention 
to the Declaration of Independence, Washington’s 
farewell address, and Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech, which are all as strongly theistic the 
‘Recessional. the time Dr. Andrews has 
eradicated all references to God from the poetry and 
prose sung or read in the public schools it would not 
he surprisng if lhe found himself also eradicated.” 

This is a stanza of “The Recessional” to which he 
objects: 

God of our fathers, known of old— 

Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 

The official recognition of the “Recessional” as the 
hymn of the schools has been foreed by the children 
themselves. The discovery that among nearly all 
classes of pupils it has grown to be a favorite has 
been made by the supervisor of music. The popu- 
larity of the peem has not been confined to any one 
section of the school svstem. , 


JUSTIN H. AT DARTMOUTH. 


One of the most satisfactory college appointments 
ol the year is that of Justin IT. Smith to the chair of 
modern historv at Dartmouth College. Mr. Smith 
isa man of rare scholarship, and his retirement from 
the firm of Ginn & Co., where he was second 
only to Edwin Ginn, to engage in scholastie work is 
rewarded by this early appointment. The chair is 
one almost without a parallel in American colleges. 
A large part of his work will be devoted to con- 
temporary history, to the great historical questions 
of the time; and that he may keep himself closely 
posted upon the affairs of the world, he is to have 
every fifth vear off to go where such matters can best 
he studied. Before beginning his work at Dart- 
mouth this year, he is to travel through all the parts 
of Furope with which he is not thoroughly 
familiar,—-Greece, Turkey, the Balkan states, Aus. 
tria-Hlungary, Poland, Russia, Denmark, Norway. 


und Sweden, 


This is certainly a move in the right direction, 
connecting as it does college studies with the activi- 
ties of the real world in a perfectly legitimate way, 
There is no man whose instincts, training, experi- 
ence, and intellectual equipment could better fit him 
for such work. Professor Smith is a graduate of 
Dartmouth, and he was prominently mentioned in 
connection with the presidency at the time of Dr. 
Rartlett’s retirement. 

“Phe Troubadours at 
Their Personalities, Their Songs and Their World,” 
recently issued by-G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is from the 
pen of Professor Smith, and a more masterly treat- 
ment of a historical subject it would be difficult to 
find. In preparation for this work the author ex- 
amined more than 1,200 volumes in seven languages. 
It is a work of travel, history, poetry, and romance 
based upon thorough investigation. ‘The author has 
reconstructed the world of the troubadours through 
a minute study of the life of their times, and by visit- 
ing the spots which they frequented. He has also 
reconstructed the troubadours themselves as far as 
he could with safety from what is known of their 
lives, from their poems, from contemporary history, 
The man who could 


Ilome, Their Lives and 


and from loeal environment. 
create such a work as this can create a great depart- 
ment in history at Dartmouth. 


ONE PER CENT. FOR TRAINING. 

John G. Wight, principal of the girls’ high school, 
New York city, said in a reeent address, upon “The 
‘Teacher's Burden,” that “general culture, natural 
treet, and experience count for ninety-nine per cent. 
of a teacher's success, and special pedagogical train- 
ing for one per cent.” There is no disposition to 
undervalue Mr. Wight’s opinion, for he is one of the 
most successful teachers in the country, with the best 
of experience in Worcester, Philadelphia, and New 
York. but if he is right in his estimate of the want 
of influence of special pedagogical training, then a 
vast amount of time and money are worse than 
wasted. There is certainly mo justification in spend- 
ing such stims of money as are now provided for the 
support of professional normal and training schools 
in states and cities if the students thus equipped add 
hut one per cent. to their power. 

If this estimate is reliable, it is a misfortune that 
every progressive educational state and city in the 
land insists upon this special pedagogical training so 
fares is possible. It is not only a misfortune, but is 
little short of disgrace that the states, cities, and 
towns that have the best schools are the ones that 
insist upon special pedagogical training. This in- 
controvertible faet is so misleading as to be little 
short of a calamity, for it represents a terrible condi- 
tion of affairs when one per cent. of the contribution 
to success produces ninety-nine per cent. of the suc- 
cess. There is something radically wrong in society 
or in buman nature where this state of affairs exists. 
What would be thought of the industrial or eom- 
mercial conditions if every man prospered in the 
inverse ratio to his investment of capital and brains, 
time and energy, one hundred to one? 

Certainly Mr. Wight meant nothing of the kind, 
and the educational world ought not to take him lit- 
erally. What he evidently had in mind, and what all 
will do well to keep in mind, is that special peda- 
gogical training, of itself, never guarantees success, 
while general culture, natural tact, and experience, 
even without special pedagogical training, never fail 
of suecess. What Mr. Wight and the rest of us are 
accustomed to overlook is that it is as impossible to 
provide a third of a million teachers for the schools 
of the United States, most of them receiving but $300 
a year, all having general culture, tact, and experi- 
ence as it would be to provide a third of a million 
poets in the United States gifted with genius, blessed 
with education and reputation. | 

(nother fact equally overlooked is that teachers 
with general culture and natural tact are the most 
likely to take special pedagogical training, and those 
who ignore and assume to despise it are, as a rule, 
those who have nothing else upon which to rely. It 
is the horn poet who gives the most exacting study to 
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the principles and practice of versifying, to equipping 
himself with the facts in nature and art, in history 
and literature, in science and life, to which he refers. 

There have been great poets who seem never to 
have studied versification, but certainly ninety-nine 
per cent. of all the poets of our day come from those 
who have learned the science and art of versifying. 
Special pedagogical training is to be more and more 
insisted upon until the majority of the third of a 
million teachers of our children are equipped for 
their important work as definitely as the watch- 
maker and the machinist, the dentist and the drug- 
gist, the violinist and the solo singer. 

Would you trust your wateh or your sewing 
machine in the hands of a man who had never studied 
a watch or a sewing machine? Will we trust the 
12,000,000 children of the nation in the hands of a 
third of a million teachers without insisting that 
those who have not rare genius at least shall be 
trained? It is not a question of per cent. of success, 
hut of every possible contribution to the probabilities 
of success. 

Special pedagogical training at least does this, it 
creates a devotion to the teacher’s work which con- 


‘tributes largely to the necessary sacrifice to secure 


general culture, develop and make available natural 
tact, and secure suecessful experience. 


EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE.—(V/1.) 
A CONTRAST. 
THE “JUKES” VERSUS JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


BY A. FE. WINSHIP. 


MRS. EDWARDS AND HOME TRAINING. 

Much of the eapacity and talent, intensity and char- 
acter of the more than 1400 of the Edwards family is 
due to Mrs. Edwards. None of the brothers or sisters 
ef Jonathan Edwards had families with any such 
marvelous record as his, and to his wife belongs not 
a little of the credit. 

At the age of twenty-four Mr. Hdwards was mar- 
ried to Sarah Pierrpont, aged seventeen. She had an 
inheritance of “blood” even mere refined and vigorous 
than that of Mr. Edwards. She was descended on her 
father’s side from the choicest of the Pierrpont family 
of England and New England. Her father was one 
of the mest famous of New Haven clergymen, one of 
the principal founders of Yale College, and a trustee 
and lecturer. On her mother’s side she was a grand- 
daughter of Rev. Thomas Hooker of Hartford, “the 
father of the Connecticut churches,” and one of the 
erand men in early American history. 
~ Personally, she was so beautiful and so noble- 
minded that at the age of thirteen she was a wonder- 


ful vounge woman, known far and near for her Chris- 


tian character and exceptional ability. While she 
was still but thirteen and Mr. Edwards twenty, he 
wrote this in a purely disinterested way of the re- 
markable girl: “She is of a wonderful sweetness, calm- 
ness, and universal benevolence of mind. She will 
sometimes go about from place to place singing 
sweetly; and seems to be always full of joy and pleas- 
ure: and no one knows for what.” 

Mr. Edwards was desirous of being married when he 
went to Northampton as associate pastor with his 
erandfather, Dr. Stoddard. Miss Pierrpont was only 
sixteen years of age, and she declined to be married 
until she was seventeen. He insisted, but she per- 
sisted in her refusal. 

Mrs. Edwards lived in her children. To her hus- 
hand eame honor and glory in his lifetime, but to her 
came denial. toil, and eare. At eighteen this young, 
beautiful. brilliant wife became a mother, and until 
she was forty. there was never a period of two years in 
which a child was net born to them, and no one of 
the eleven children died until after the last child was 
horn. It was a home of little children. ‘There was 
always a baby in the home, and her husband had no 
care for the household: she did not wish him to have 
any. Tt was her insistence that he should have thir- 
toon hours of every twenty-four for his study. W hat- 
ever may have heen the contribution of Mr. Edwards 
to the inheritance of the family, they owed the charm- 
ine environment of the home to their mother. 

This was a delightful home, as many persons have 


testified who knew it. T saw recently the diary of the 


famous George Whitefield, when he wrote that he 
sometimes wondered if it was not the Lord’s will that 
he should marry, that he might thereby be more use- 
ful, and that if it was the Lord’s will that he should 
marry, he wished to be reconciled thereto, but he did 
hope in case he was to marry that the Lord would send 
him as a wife such a woman as Mrs. Edwards, whom 
he considered the most beautiful and noble wife for 
Christian minister that he had ever known. If there 
he a more charming tribute to woman than this, I 
have not seen it. 

In view of the character of her children and their 
great success in life, it may be interesting to know 
how she brought up the children, of whom there were 
so many, and for which the schools did so little. This 
is the testimony of one who knew of her home life 
well: “She had an excellent way of governing her 
children; she knew how to make them regard and obey 
her cheerfully. She seldom punished them, and in 
speaking to them used gentle and pleasant words. 
When she had occasion to reprove or rebuke, she 
would do it in few words, without warmth and noise, 
and with all calmness and gentleness of mind. In 
her directions and reproofs in matters of importance, 
she would address herself to the reason of her chil- 


dren, that they might not only know her inclination: 


and will, but at the same time be convinced of the 
reasonableness of it. She had need to speak but once 
and she was obeyed; murmuring and answering again 
were not known among them. In their manners they 
were uncommonly respectful to their parents. When 
their parents came into the room, they all rose in- 
stinctively from their seats and never resumed them 
until their parents were seated; and when either 
parent was speaking, no matter with whom they had 
heen conversing, they were all immediately silent. 

“Quarreling and contention were in her family 
wholly unknown. She carefully observed the first 
appearance of resentment and ill will in her young 
children towards any person whatever, and did not 
connive at it, but was careful to show her displeasure, 
and suppress it to the utmost; yet not by angry, wrath- 
ful words, 

“Her svstem of discipline began at a very early age, 
and it was her rule to resist the first, as well as every 
subsequent exhibition of temper or disobedience in 
the child, however young, until its will was brought 
into submission to the will of the parents.” 

It is needless to say that all this added materially to 
the good inheritance of the children. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The progress of the war in South Africa has been 
followed the past week with inereasing solicitude in 
London. The first reports of the fighting in Natal 
told of a great British vietory at Glencoe on Friday, 
October 20, followed by another the next day at 
Elandslaagte, about twenty miles to the south; but as 
soon as the lists of killed and wounded came in, it 
was perceived that these victories had been dearly 
won, and Jater, when it was found that the British 
forees which had been engaged were falling back 
upon Ladysmith, in such haste that they left their 
wounded in the hands of the Boers, the first exulta- 
tion changed to grave anxiety. 

* * * 

The campaign in Natal can be pretty cleariy under- 
stood if the location of the principal positions is kept 
in mind. Ladysmith is the southernmost point in 
the field of operations. It is the junction where the 
railroad which branches off into the Orange Free 
State connects with the main line running through 
Notal to Pretoria. Jt is there that the largest Bri- 
tish foree, supposed to number twelve thousand men, 
is concentrated. Glencoe is about forty miles to the 
northeast, and Dundee is four miles east of Gencoe, 
on asmall branch railroad. Elandslaagte is south of 
(iJeneoe, a little more than half way to Ladysmith. 

* * 

The Boer plan of campaign, so far as it has been 
developed, is highly approved by military experts. 
Ii contemplated a simultaneous movement of the 
joer forces, southward from the Transvaal. and east- 
ward from the Free State, converging upon the rail- 
road north of Ladysmith. Then the railway was to 
he destroyed hetween Ladysmith and Glencoe, to pre- 


vent the advance of re-enforcements, and the 
British forces at Glencoe and Dundee were to be sur- 
rounded and overwhelmed. The plan might have 
been completely carried out, had it not been for a 
miscaleulation, by which the two columns failed to 
unite before the attack was made upon Glencoe. 

* * * 


Even as it was, the Boer movements so far suc- 
ceeded that the British forces north of Ladysmith 
were compelled to fall hurriedly back upon that 
place, to escape annihilation. This leaves the Boers 


in undisputed possession of northern Natal. What 


the Boer losses may have been, no one knows; but up 
to the concentration upon Ladysmith the British 
had lost nearly seven hundred men in_ killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. General Symons, who led 
the British at Glencoe was mortally wounded, and 
died a few days later; and the ratio of loss among 
British officers of all ranks was very large, as an ab- 
surd tradition makes it indecorous for a British offi- 
cer to seek cover in action. 
* 

Tn Cape Colony, as in Natal, the Boer campaign is 
directed against the line of railway. The chief 
point of attack is Kimberley, which is the centre of 
the diamond fields. About one hundred miles north 
of Kimberley is Vryburg; and about one hundred 
miles north of Vryburg is Mafeking. The Boers 
took Vryburg without a fight; and Mafeking and 
Kimberley are completely invested. President 
Steyn of the Orange Free State has taken time by 
the forelock by issuing a proclamation declaring that 
the northern part of Cape Colony, comprising 
Bechuanaland and Griqualand west, is annexed to 
the Free State. The proclamation is presumably 
intended for political effect. 

a * 

As was to have been expected, the weakest arm of 
the Boers is the artillery. They have not many 
guns, and those that they have are not well served. 
In the battle at Glencoe, although they had the ad- 
vantage of position, their shells fell wide of the 
mark and their guns were soon silenced by the 
superior fire of the British. At Elandslaagte, their 


guns were better directed. It is conceded on all, 


hands that they fight with stubborn courage, and 
this quality seems to take the place of discipline. 
That they have not lost their skill as marksmen is 
shown by the heavy loss of British officers. In the 
Gordon regiment, out of eighteen officers engaged, 
four were killed and thirteen were wounded. 

* 

Canada has made another proposa? relative to the 
Alaskan boundary, which does not differ essentially 
from: her previous propositions. She is willing to 
submit the boundary line to arbitration, under the 
same general rules which governed the Venezuela 
case; but she stipulates, as a pre-requisite of arbitra- 
tion, that she shall be given a title to Pyramid har- 
hor, she, on her part, conceding that Dyea and 
Skaguay belong to the United States. The appar- 
ent concession as to Dyea and Skaguay amounts to 
nothing, as the American title to Dyea and Skaguay 
is unimpeachable; but the point at issue is whether 
Canada is entitled to a port on the Lynn canal, and 
in demanding Pyramid harbor as a condition of arbi- 
tration Canada insists that the main contention shall 
he decided her way without arbitration. 

* 

Such a proposal as this postpones indefinitely the 
arbitration of the Alaskan boundary; but meanwhile 
another of our international differences, though of a 
far less important character, is to be submitted to 
arbitration. This is the claim which our govern- 
ment made against Russia several years ago for 
damages for American sealing vessels which were 
seized off the Siberian coast. Both governments 
have agreed to submit the matter to the decision of a 
Duteh arbitrator, Dr. Asser, a well-known jurist, who 
was a delegate to the peace conference at The Hague. 
The vessels were seven miles off the coast when 
seized: and Russia makes the novel claim that, in 
view of the development of modern ordnance, the 
marine limit of jurisdiction, which was fixed at three 
miles when cannon did not have the carrying power 
which they now have, should be extended at least to 


seven miles. 
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1854, and graduated there with the highest 


Mass., in 
honors in two years. 

10. After his graduation from college he became pro- 
fessor and president of Hiram College. He lectured a 
good deal, attended political meetings, and preached al- 
moet every Sunday. When he was twenty-eight years 
old he married Lucretia Rudolph, and in the same year 
he was nominated and elected state senator from Portage 


county. He soon became one of the leaders of the state 


senate. 
11. While he was in the state senate he continued to 


be president of Hiram College, and, besides this, studied 
law, thus doing about three men’s work. When the 
war clouds began to gather and Fort Sumter was fired 
upon, he persuaded the senate to vote 20,000 men and 
$3,000,000 as Ohio’s share toward putting down the re- 
bellion. 

12. At this time a company was formed, composed en- 
tirely of Hiram College students, and was attached to the 
Forty-second regiment, O. V. in Governor Dennison 
asked Professor Garfield to be colonel of the Forty- 
second, He accepted, and the regiment took the field in 
December, 1861, in eastern Kentucky. 
until Colonel Garfield, who never had seen a battle, had 
to fight an experienced general who had twice as many 
men. Garfield whipped him completely. Congress was 
so well pleased over the matter that Garfield was pro- 
moted to be a brigadier-general. 

13. Shortly after this General Garfield’s brigade was 
cut off from supplies because of the rains and floods. His 
men were in danger of starvation, but the general has- 
tened down to the Ohio river and found a dilapidated old 
steamboat near the mouth of the Big Sandy. He asked 
the captain to run the boat up the Big Sandy and take 
food to the soldiers. The captain said he couldn’t do it 
when the river was so high. General Garfield pulled his 
revolver, and said, “It must be done.” The captain said 
he had no pilot. “I will steer the boat,’ said the gen- 
eral. The boat was then loaded with provisions, and, 
with General Garfield at the wheel, it started up the 
flooded river. For two days and nights he piloted the 
boat over bushes and through mud, and bumping against 
old logs until he could see the flags and bayonets of his 
soldiers. When they saw the boat and the general in the 
pilot-house, they raised such shouts and hurrahs as had 
never been heard in that region before. 

14. After this he was directed to join General Buell’s 
forces and go to the aid of General Grant in Mississippi. 
They arrived just in time to fight the second day in the 
great battle of Shiloh, where the Union army was vic:io- 
rious. One of the last brave things he did was at 
Chickamauga, Tenn., where he helped General Thomas to 
save the Union army. 

15. After this he was made major-general, and then 
he was elected to congress. Although his salary as 
major-general was twice that of a congressman, he felt 
that he could do more good at Washington, so he gave 
up his position in the war and went to congress. Here 
he was attentive to business, and worked as hard as he 
had done when a boy on the farm, a student in*school, 
or as He made many able 
speeches in congress and all over the country, and people 
liked to listen to him. 

16. When President was murdered General 
Garfield was in New York City. The next morning a 
mass meeting of 50,000 people was held in Wall street. 
General Butler talked to the excited crowd, and while he 
was talking two men in the crowd were killed because 
they said, ‘“‘Lincoh ought to be shot long ago.” When 
General Butler ceased speaking, some one shouted, “The 
World!” “The office of the World!” It looked as if the 
crowd would destroy the office of the World. 


president of a_ college. 


Lincoln 


17. Just then General Garfield stepped forward, raised 
his hand, and said, ‘‘Fellow-citizens, clouds and dark- 
His pavilion is dark waters 
and thick clouds of the skies! Justice and judgment are 
the establishment of his throne! Mercy and truth shall 
go before his face! Fellow-citizens, God reigns, and the 
government at Washington still This little 
speech, mostly taken from the Bible, quieted the crowd, 
and no property was destroyed. 


ness are round about him! 


lives!” 


18. General Garfield continued in congress several 
years. In 1877 he succeeded James G. Blaine as leader of 


the Republican party in the house of representatives. In 
1880 he was chosen United States senator from Ohio, but 
he never took his seat as senator, because in June of that 
year he was nominated for the presidency by the Repub- 
lican National Convention. He was elected that fall, and 
took the oath of office as president of the United States 
March 4, 1881. \ 

19. About President Garfield, 
his family, and several of his cabinet went to the Penn- 


four months afterward 


sylvania railroad station in Washington to take a train 


for Massachusetts. They were attend 


Williams College, 


to 


com- 
the 


mencement exercises at where 


It was not long. 


president had graduated in 1854. A fine private car was 
waiting for the president and his party. He was feeling 
well and happy. 

20. President Garfield, leaning on the arm of Secretary 
Blaine, was passing through the waiting room of the sta- 
tion, when a slender, nervous, middle-aged man drew a 
‘pistol from his pocket and shot him in the shoulder, The 
president turned quickly to see who shot him, when the 
assassin fired again, and the president fell to the floor, 
the blood gushing from his side. The murderer was 
afterward tried for his crime, was convicted, and was 
hanged six months after he shot the president. 

21. Mr. Garfield suffered through the hot summer 
days in Washington. At last he was taken to Elberon on 
the ocean shore, near Long Branch, where it was hoped 
the cooling sea breezes might bring him relief and save 
his life. But it was not to be. He died in the night of 
September 19 without a struggle. He was buried in 
Lakeview cemetery, Cleveland, O., and a fine monument 
stands ever his grave. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE BEGINNING TO 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 338 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

The Rey. Stopford Brooke is too well known to stu- 
dents and readers of early English literature to need any 
specific introduction of his briefer manual of the develop- 


-ment of that literature prior to the Norman conquest. 


There is, however, a larger class of readers who will find 
this volume of especial interest at the present time, when 
the approaching millenary of King Alfred the Great is 
awakening interest in the life of the “Darling” of that. 
older England, which is the common glory of all who use 
the English tongue. The story of that life, and, of what 
it meant to Englishmen in the year 900, and what it still 
means to us all to-day, has not been set forth more c'early 
nor in more charming style than in Dr. Brooke’s pages. 
Alfred was great in many ways as warrior and statesman, 
but it was his work as scholar and “humanist” that best 
deserves the glory which he is to receive at his ancient 
capital of Winchester a thousand years after his death. 
The record of this work, set forth in the light of all that 
existed of English language and literature before the 
reign of Alfred, and of its influence upon his contempora- 
ries and their successors, gives an especial value at the 
moment to this volume. 
ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY. 

By John Barrett. New York and London: Harper & 

Brothers. 280 pp. Price, $1.25. 

As if the papers and magazines had not given us enough 
of personal details about the greatest American of to-day, 
we must have a book devoted to incidents relating to Ad- 
miral Dewey. We should like to leave our much-honored 
hero to peace and private life, but public curiosity finds 
willing writers enough to cater to it. Hon. John Barrett 
was at Manila as war correspondent from May, 1898, to 
March, 1899, when he knew the admiral with uncommon 
intimacy, so that what he finds to say has weight and 
unusual interest. It is a sketch from life that brings out 
clearly the character and personality of the man. What 
he says goes to show that Dewey is an able diplomat and 
a great man, more than a distinguished naval hero, and 
serves to endear him still more to his countrymen, if that 
is possible. Though the biographical facts are given, the 
book is mainly a collection of conversations, incidents, 
and anecdotes, very entertaining, and not without a cer- 
tain value for their vividness. It is full of things that 
haven't got into the newspapers, and its unpretentious- 
ness is a chief part of its charm. Though it deals with 
details of passing concern only, and so is of transient in- 


A Sketch of the Man. 


. ered the islands. 


terest, it contributes toa true appreciation and und: r- 

standing of a noble man. 

FOR THE SAKE OF THE DUCHESSE. By S. Walkey, 
New York: Frederick A, Stokes Company. Price, 5 
cents. 

A delightful historical story of the days of the Due 
D’Orleans, regent of France, and his unscrupulous f,|- 
lowers. The tale is one for which we always look when 
we know the period of which it treats and the personiges 
brought into its pages. The action of the story is brisk. 
ofttimes pathetic, never dull. One cannot help sympathiz- 
ing with the escapades of the hero, although he appeays 
as a rare specimen of dare-devil as viewed in the light of 
these latter days, and we all hope he appreciates the good 
fortune which falls to his lot“at the close of the book. 
The story is worth reading. 

THE MAKING OF HAWAII. A Study in Social Eyo- 
lution. By William Fremont Blackman. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 266 pp. Price, $2.00. 
Professor Blackman of Yale has found a fruitful suj)- 

ject for social study in Hawaii, and the results as sot 
forth in “The Making of Hawaii” are interesting and sig- 
nificant. The social, political, and moral development of 
the people of these islands can be traced with unusual] 
facility. They live apart in a narrow area, and their ac- 
quaintance with civilization began at a definite and com- 
paratively recent date, 1778, when Captain Cook discoy- 
The evolution from a primitive to a 
highly-developed condition of social institutions—the 
family, the church, the state, and property—was rapid 
and tangible, and the contact of the pagan and the Chris- 
tian peoples showed immediate results. At every point 
the author emphasizes the possible bearing on general 
social problems of the evidence and statistics collected 
here. At the same time, any one* who has small interest 
in social problems, but desires to know about our new 
possessions, will find this book more instructive than a 
straight history. It is a valuable contribution to an in- 
telligent understanding of our new countrymen. The 
book represents some ten years of thought and study, and 
its opportuneness is more especially appreciated because 
it is not a hurried, immature work published to satisfy 
the demands of the hour. 

YOUNG APRIL. By Egerton Castle. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 452 pp. Price, $1.50. 
“Young April’? comes with these dull autumn days to 

transport us to another world, where Nature laughs gaily 

and youth is throbbing with the very joy of living. By 
the magic of his pen Mr. Castle envelops us in a glow of 
sunshine and warms our hearts to sympathy with his 
glad, mad, sad story. It fairly scintillates with the joy- 
ousness of irresponsible youth, and then darkens at times 
under the play of strong feeling. The tale is of an Eng- 
lish lad traveling on the continent in strict tutelage, when 
he learns of his succession to the dukedom. The one 
month of April that remains before he becomes of age and 
assumes responsibility he spends in a fling of frolic, folly. 
and adventure at a royal court, and grows from boy to 
man by the discipline of sorrow and disillusionment. It 
is the love story of three men and two women, and the 

characters are captivating, living beings. There is a 

boldness about it that makes one shake the head while ac- 

knowledging the witchery and irresistible charm. The 
originality, the delicate, artistic touch, the sparkling ani- 
mation all go to make an intensely interesting story. 


The 


WE FOUR GIRLS. By Mary G. Darling. 247 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

WEE LUCY’S SECRET. By Sophie May. 192 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 
oston: Lee & Shepard. 


“We Four Girls” is a story of bright, jolly girls who 
spent a summer together in the country, where they 
learned to cook and mingled studies with their fun. A 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


BLAISDELL’S FIRST STEPS WITH 
AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS 


By ALBer’ F. . . § .90 

This book aims to provide students of high 
schools, preparatory schools, and normal schools 
with a judicious and methodical introduction to 
the standard English classies. It is intended to 
serve as the basis for a regular course of study in 
English literature, and furnishes enough material 
for at least one year’s work. In this new edition 
it has been thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date, with many additions to the various texts, 
should itself a still more useful and 


and prove 


convenient handlook for teachers and students. 


| DUMAS’ LA TULIPE NOIRE 


Abridged and Annotated by Epgar E. 
Branpen, A.M., Professor of French, 
Miami University . . . § .40 

An example of Dumas’ best style, simple, ro- 
mantic, dramatic at times, and always attractive. 
It is designed to furnish elementary classes in 
French with a text which has the charm of con- 
tinuity and the advantage of simplicity. To that 
end it has been considerably shortened, and all 
passages and matter not essential to an apprecia- 
The 


notes offered are designed merely to save the stu 


tion of the story have been omitted. few 
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REMBRANDT AS AN OFFICER 


torical Scenes, and Architecture. 


Harper’s Black 


carefully selected subjects in Harper’s Black and 
White Prints, including Portraits, Paintings, His- ¢~ 
Prints, 4x5 ins., 


) 

) 

| res To be followed, December rst, by 1,500 
| 

| 
on 7x9 paper, Jc. each; suitably framed, 75c. each. 


| 
| 
REMBRANDTS MISCELLANEOUS { 
as an Officer........ ins. Two Mothers. Elisabeth Gardner.... 11{ x 163 ins. 
Rembrandt S x 15§ Columbus Before the Doctors, Niccolo Barahino.. 13} x 19} ins. 
Saskia 13 x 164 Greek Girls Playing Ball. Sir Frederick Leighton... 11} x 19} ins. 
| A Military Gentleman......... 13} x lif ins. Phe Captain of the Troop. Hrank Dadd.......... x17 ins, 
Rembrandt Laughing ........ x 16} The First Jewels. 114 x 17} ins. 
135 x 16° ins. Crossing the Red Sea. A. Bridgman .. 12 x 17] ius. 
| FRANZ HALS Faithful and True. C. Burton Barber..... 15 x 18 ins. 
Portrait of a Young Man........ 13. x 14} ins. Breaking-Up of the Xmas Party. Raincy..... 13. x 20 ins: 
kee 11} x 14 ins. The Blessed Bread. 12 x 17} ins. 
The Joily Tipster......... 13° x 158 ine. The Return. Marcus Stone. ...... 10 x 18% ins. 
| The Arquebusiers....... 13} x 19} ins, Foes or Friends ? Morris...... 11} x 18% ine. 
| Portrait of an Admiral..................-- wee. 123 x 17§ ins. Uprising of the French Peasantry (14th Century). 
THE BOHEMIAN All on 16} x 23-inch paper ; unframed, 35 cts. each; $2.00 for set of six. Suitably framed, $2.00 each. } 


and White Prints } 


A CAREFULLY selected list of Masterpieces of Art, engraved and printed under 

the supervision of the Art Department of Harper & BrRoTHERSs. 

For Teachers, Women's Clubs, Art and Literary Clubs, and for Home Culture, 
this collection is unequalled for Artistic, Historical, and Literary instruction. 

The prints are made from the original blocks, and are in every respect equal | | 
to artists’ proofs printed by hand. | 

The series is alike remarkable in faithfulness to the originals, in importance 
of the subjects, in the beauty and clearness of the impressions. 

The following subjects can now be furnished: 


_.. FOR SALE ONLY BY... | 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR ART CO. 
257 Fifth Ave., New York. 


company of college boys joined them in picnics and 
drives, and altogether the record of their summer is of 
the sort to please other girls. The spirit of the book is 
healthy, and it teaches gentleness in manners and no- 
bility of character. 

Sophie May’s Little Prudy stories date so far back that 
her new series is devoted to “Little Prudy’s Children,” 
and **Wee Lucy’s Secret” is the fourth volume of this 
series. The little six-year-old girl and her brother come 
from California to visit their grandparents in the East. 
They are quaint, lovable, and funny, and the story is so 
natural that the little folks will take wee Lucy right to 
their hearts. No other stories are half so charming for 
small girls. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS. A Book of Dates. Compiled 
by George W. Powers. Boston and New York: 
Thomas .Y. Crowell & Co. 321 pp. 18mo. _ Price, 50 
cents. 

The history of eighty-eight countries and states the 
world over is condensed into a single small volume by 
recording under successive dates the important events in 
their progress. These are not historical and political 
events alone, but industrial, scientific, literary, biographi- 
cal, and religious, as well. So stupendous is the plan 
that it is hard to believe that it can be done with any de- 
gree of success or usefulness. Yet Mr. Powers has made 
a remarkably compact and useful “Book of Dates.” By 
turning to a country of which you know nothing you can 
get in a nutshell the story of its career, and in the case 
of a familiar country the brief statements serve to call to 
mind a whole chain of events. Nearly half the book is 
given to the countries of North and South America. It 
will find its place on many a desk beside the indispens- 
able dictionary. 


CAESAR AND POMPEY IN GREECE. Edited by E. 
H. Atherton. Boston: Ginn & Co. 188 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

Caesar's “Civil War” is quite as interesting reading as 
his long, familiar ‘Gallic War,” and selections from book 
III. of this work make up the newest volume in the series 
of school classics which Mr. Tetlow is editing. It gives 
Caesar’s account of his war against Pompey in Greece, 
ending with the battle of Pharsalia. The narrative is 
continuous, and occupies about fifty small pages, making 
a good book for the early part of the Latin course. The 
editor’s work has been done thoroughly and competently. 
To the notes are added maps and illustrations, and the 
list of suffixes, with their meanings and the word groups, 
must.,make a profitable study. 


L'ARRABBIATA VON PAUL HEYSE. Edited by Max 


Lentz. New York, Cincinnati, Chicazo: American 
Rook Company. pp. 
Hevse’s charming Italian story, “L’Arrabbfata,” is 


edited for beginners in German, with material for com- 
position, notes, and a full vocabulary, The author’s love 


of Italian scenery and life pervades the story, and his 
imaginative, poetic nature beautifies the common human 
experiences. His graceful style is delightful, and the 
abundance of conversation in the story makes it profit- 
able to the young reader. As for the composition, the se- 
ries of twenty-six exercises to be translated into German 
are based directly on the text of the story. It is an excel- 
lent plan thus to work the two parts together, but it 
would be still better if the composition were set in a sim- 
ple connected paragraph instead of disjointed sentences. 
The map and views of the locality which is the scene of 
the story are a pleasing innovation which we hope will 
be repeated. 


PUERTO RICO: ITS CONDITIONS AND POSSIBILI- 
TIES. By William Dinwiddie. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. 294° pp. Price, $2.50. 

Mr. Dinwiddie spent two months in Puerto Rico im- 
mediately after the Spanish evacuation of the island, 
studying its industrial, commercial, political, and social 
conditions. The results of his observations and inquiries 
of the Spanish citizens and the natives are embodied in a 
volume of great present interest. In it he tells of nearly 
every phase of life on the island, the business prospects 
and administrative problems. Its present conditions are 
the gloomiesf, but it is rich in natural resources, and 
though everything from roads and transportation to 
schools and scientific machinery remains to be provided, 
it is an encouraging field for development. The island 
contains a remarkable attraction in its great caverns, 
reaching a mile beneath the earth’s surface, with white 
mineral walls and stalactites, all waiting to be exp!ored. 
Mr. Dinwiddie has a keen appreciation of the attractions 
of the island, and he describes in a most delightful man- 
ner the beauty of the landscape and the picturesqueness 
of the life. With all its entertaining points the book is 
practical and specific in its observations of business and 
industrial conditions. The writer views the country 
through neither rose-colored nor dark-hued glasses, but 
with plain sense and intelligence. His statements carry 
weight and supply just the information that is wanted. 
MARY CAMERON. By Edith A. Sawyer. Boston: 

Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. Price, $1.00. 

The scene of this delightful story is laid among the 
rocky shores of Maine, where romance and reality unite 
in close union. One can readily believe the action of the 
tale to be true, so charming and natural are its different 
features. while the story itself is based upon historical 
fact. The author has become thoroughly imbued with 
the magnetism of this wild sea-country, and has added to 
the literary wealth of the country by this fine, enchanting 
story. The publishers have given it a tasteful setting 
and have produced an excellent specimen of the book- 
maker's art. 

Only a sight of the real fields of Palestine could be 
more pleasing than the pressed flowers gathered by Rev. 


Harvey B. Greene, and sent forth in a dainty little vol- 
ume named “Wild Flowers from Palestine.’’ An account 
of the flora of the Holy Land is followed by descriptions 
of seventeen plants and flowers, of which eleven are men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. But more effective than the de- 
scriptions are the pressed flowers themselves, which al- 
most send forth the same fragrance that Christ breathed. 
To see a real red “lily of the field’ is to bring closer the 
Bible scenes. [Dumas & Co., Lowell, Mass. Price, $1.00.] 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have added to their series 
of Children’s Favorite Classics the old-time favorites, 
“The Swiss Family Robinson,’ by Johann David Wyss, 
anal Defce’s incomparable ‘Robinson Crusoe.” These are 
neat, attractive little volumes, each having a colored 
frontispiece and several realistic pictures. [16mo. Price, 
60 cents.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Romance of Conquest.” By William Elliot Griffis. Price, 
$1.5 .——"* With Perry of Lake Erie.” By James Otis. Price, $1.50. 
“Wheat and Huckleberries.”” By Charlotte M. Vaile. Price, $1.50. 
—'‘ the Golden Talisman.” By H. Phelps Whitmarsh, Price, $1.50, 
— ‘A Revolutionary Maid.” By Amy E. Blanchard, Price, $1.50, 
Heritage.’ By D. Hoyt. Price, $1.50.—*'The 
Qneen’s Rangers.” By Charles Ledyard Norton. Price, $1.50. Bos- 
ton: W. A. Wilde Company. ; 

‘Hints on Drawing.” By Albert Schneider. Chicago: G, P. En- 
gelhard & Co. 

“Grant Burton, the Runaway.” By W. Gordon Parker. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

“Oid English Idyls.’ By John Lesslie Hall. Price, 45 cents.—— 
‘“‘Mein Leben.” Edited by J. Henry Senger. Price, 65 cents.——"A 
Short Table of Integrals.” By B. 0. Peirce. Price, $1.05, Boston! 
Ginn & Co, : 

“The Heavenly City.” By Edwin W. Rice Price, 50 cents. Phil- 
adelphia: The Union Press. ; 

“The Revelation of Jesus.”” By George Holley Gilbert. Price, 
$1.25——"* Velasquez.” By R. A. M. Stevenson, Price, $1.75.— “The 
History of England.” By Katharine Coman and E, K. Kendall. 
Price, $1 25. New York: The Macwillan Company. 

‘English Traits.” By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 75 cents —— 
‘“‘“My Uncle and My Cure.” By Jean De La Bréte. Price, 75 cents. 
—* Barrack-Room Ballads.”” By Rudyard Kipling. Price, 75 cents. 
—'Snow [mage.’”’ By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Price, 75 cents,—— 
“Prue and 1.” By George William Curtis. Price, 75 cents. —"Blithe- 
dale Romance.” By N thaniel Hawthorne. Price, 75 cents.—— 
“The Artistic Ordering of Life” By Albert S. Cook. Price, 55 cents. 
—'Cheerfulness a Life Power.” By O.S. Marden, Price, 35 cents. 
—‘‘Character the Grandest Thing in the World.” By O. 8S. Marden. 


Price, 35 cents. —*Art and Morality.” By Ferdinand Brunetiere, 
Price, 35 cents, “Cyrano de Bergerac.” By Edmond Ri stand, 
Price, 75 cents. —“Walden.” By Henry D. Thoreau. Price, 75 cents. 


— ‘Attic Philosopher.” By Emil Souvestre. Price, 75 vents. Bos- 
ton: T. Y. Crowell & Co. cs 
“The Expert Cleaner.’ By Hervey J. Seaman. Price, 75 cents. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. P 
“School Hygiene.” By Ludwig Kotelmann..J. A. Bergstriém, and 
Edward Conradi, Price. $1.50. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
“Great Britain and Hanover.’ By Adolphus William Ward, Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press. 
‘“Religio Medici’? By Sir Thomas Browne. Price, 10 cents. New 
York: Cassell & Co. L 
“Home Study Circle—Mathematics.”” Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. ; 
“Millenial Dawn’ (Vol. V.). Price, 60 cents. Allegheny, Pa.: Bible 
& Tract Society. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It relieves nervous and sick 
headache; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pain in the stomach 
after meals ; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, and 
creates a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 9-10-11: Indiana Town and 
City Superintendents, Indianapolis. 

November 10: New England Association 
School Superintendents, Latin school, 
Boston; W. H. Small (Chelsea), secre- 
tary. 

December 1-2: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

December 1-2: Association of Col'eges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland at the state nor- 
mal school, Trenton, N. J. 

December 26-27-28-29: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association at Springfleld. 

December 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association at Topeka. 

December 26-28: Minnesota Educational 
Association at St. Paul. 

December 27-29: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety at Bangor. 

December 27-29: North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association at Grand Forks, 

December 27-28: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association at Jefferson City. 

December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association at Memphis, Tenn. 

December 27-29: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association at Helena’ 

December 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines. 

December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 

December 28-29-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, L. C. 
Wooley, secretary. 

Holiday week: New York School Com- 
missioners and Village Superintenden's’ 
Association, Syracuse 

Holiday week—Conference of New York 
State Associated Academic Principals at 
Syracuse. 

Holiday week—Conference of New York 
State Grammar School Principals at 
Syracuse. 

Holiday week—Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association at Denver. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 

November 4: Chicago Principals’ Meet- 
ing, Handel hall, 10.30 a. m.; chairman, 
Superintendent E. B. Andrews. George 
Howland Club, Palmer house; William J. 
Bartholf, secretary. Ella F. Young Club, 
Kinsley’s, 1 p. m.; President Ellen K. 
Baker. Horace Mann Club, Le Moyne 
building, 1.30 p. m.; President John S. 
Welch. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


MAINE 

MONSON. The semi-annual convention 
of the Piscataquis County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Monson November 
10 and 12. 

PATTEN. A convention of the South 
Aroostook Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Patten November 17 and 18, 
State Superintendent W. W. Scetson and 


President A. W. Harris of the University’ 
of Maine will deliver addresses, and there 
will be numerous other attractive fea- 
tures. 

ELLSWORTH. The annual meeting of 
the Hancock County Teachers’ Assoec'at‘on 
was held Thursday and Friday, October 
26 and 27. Hon. John B. Redman of Ells- 
worth delivered the address of welcome, 
which was responded to by Principal 
Keyes of the Bar Harbor high school. 
State Superintendent Stetson delivered 
an address on “Art in the Public 
Schools.” “Arithmetic: What, When, 
and How to Teach It,’ was considered 
by Principal Morton of Bar Harbor gram- 
mar school. Other topics were ‘‘The Work 
of the Schoolroom,’” from a layman’s 
standpoint, by Dr. R. L. Grindle of Blue- 


‘hill, and from a teacher’s standpoint, by 


Professor: A. F. Richardson of the Castine 
normal school. Hon. Parker Spofford of 
Bucksport spoke on “The Duties and 
Qualifications of a School Superintend- 
ent.” Friday morning was devoted to 
departmental work in primary, intermedi- 
ate, and grammar grades, papers and il- 
lustrations by classes being given by 
teachers from’ different parts of the 
county. Friday afternoon Dr. George D. 
B. Pepper of Waterville spoke on 
“The Moral Element of Education.” Dr. 
Pepper also delivered a public address 
Thursday evening in one of the churches 
on “The Personal Element in Education.” 
Friday forenoon there was a meeting 
for school superintendents and ¢school 
committeemen only, at which the follow- 
ing topics were discussed: ‘‘What should 
superintendents do on visiting a school?” 
“How can superintendents get rid of In- 
efficient teachers?” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LACONIA. The annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association was held here 
October 20-21. The committee had pre- 
pared a fine programme, which was lis- 
tened to with marked interest by a large 
audience. -apers were presented es fol- 
lows: ‘Mental Qualities and Powers Ex- 
pected for First Year’s Work in High 
Schools,’ Albert Somes, master Man- 
chester high school, M. C. Smart, master 
Claremont high school; “Teaching cf 


English in Secondary Schools,” Rev. 
Loren Webster, principal Holderness 
school. «address: “Oral Instruction and 


Pook Study,” Dr. E. E. White, Columbus. 
O. Address: ‘Professional Training of 
Teachers,’ Charles R. Skinner, state 
superintendent, New York. On Friday 
afternoon occurred the Educational Coun- 
cil’s hour, report of the Educational Coun- 
cil, S. W. Robertson, secretary: — 

Discussion I. Resolved, that all private 
schools in the state should be required by 
statute to make statistical returns of the 
same character as those demanded of the 
public school authorities. Opened by J. C. 
Simpson, Portsmouth. 

Discussion II. Resolved, that the state 
should furnish school registers to all 
private schools admitting pupils of com- 
pulsory school age; should require those 
registers to be used in keeping attendance 
records; and such registers should be 
open to the inspection of local school 
boards at all times. Opened by Princ'pal 
Wallace, Lisbon. 

Discussion III. Resolved, that the state 
should demand of all private schools ad- 
mitting pupils of compulsory school age, 
citizens of this state, a minimum standard 
of efficiency for such resident pupils, and 
provide some form of supervision to en- 
force such efficiency. Opened by Princi- 
pal Bickford, Manchester. 

Discussion TV. Resolved, that the sta‘e 
should require secondary instruction to be 
furnished by every town, by the payment 
by the town of the cost of tuition in high 
schools of other towns, in case the town 
does not maintain a high school. Opened 
by Principal Robertson, Woodsville. 

Discussion V. Resolved, that the func- 
tion of certifying the qualifications of 
teachers in the state properly belongs to 
the state rather than to the district school 


This vita 


Prepared only by Re 
li not found at 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure 


A Brain Preservative -- A Complete Restorative. 


Groshy’s Vitalized Phosphites 


Is nota medicine. It is an essential food for the nour ishment 
and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, neryous 
exhaustion, inability to work or study is only brain hunger. 


tive pow 

give endur nce f. r mental labor without exhaustion 
VITAL 

from the phosphoid prigciple of the ox brain and gerin of 

wheat, formulated by Prof. Percy more than 20 vears avo It 

does not contain morphine or other injurious druy, . 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application. 


The woman who mislays her hat and 
ooks for it in her purse, among other im- 
possible places, is very like the physician 
who looks in all sort of impossible places 
for the cause of a disease. The heart be- 
gins to act irregularly and straightway 

there’s an exam- 
ination of the 
heart to find what 
is interfering with 
it. The liver gives 
trouble, and is 
dosed with drugs 
and pounded with 
aw to bring to 
ight the cause, 
and all the time 
the cause of the 
trouble is in the 
stomach. 

The intimate 
connection of the 
stomach with the 
heart and the other 
vital organs, nec- 
essarily results in 
the sympathy of 
these organs with 
any derangement 
or disease of the 
stomach and the 
organs of diges- 
tion and nutrition. 

Thousands have been cured of palpita- 
tion, liver trouble, shortness of breath, pain 
in the side, backache, and numerous other 
complaints by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. ‘This medicine acts 
directly upon the stomach, the organs of 
digestion and nutrition and the blood mak- 
ing glands, and the fact that it cures so 
many forms of disease is the best proof that 
these diseases originate in the stomach and 
must be cured through the stomach. 

“Thad been a great sufferer for several vears, 
and my family doctor said I would not be a liv- 
ing man in two years, but, thank God, I am still 
living,’’ writes Mr. George W. Trustow, of Lips- 
comb, Augusta Co., Va. ‘Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery is what saved my life. I had 
heart trouble so bad that I could not lie on my 
left side without a great deal of pain. I was 
nearly past work when I commenced your med- 
icine, but Ican do about as much work now as 
any man. I cannot say too much for the benefit 
I have received.” 

The People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser, the ‘‘ Bible of the body,’’ is sent free 
on receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay ex- 
pense of mailing only, for edition in paper 
covers, or 31 stamps for cloth-bound edi- 


tion. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Butfalo, 
boards. Opened by Principal Smart, 
Claremont. 


In the evening Dr. E. E. White gave an 
address on “Duty of the Hour,” after 
which a reception was given to the promi- 
nent educators present. Saturday the 
discussion was on ‘Principles of Educa- 
tion,” by President W. J. Tucker, Dart- 
mouth College, President C. S. Murkland, 
New Hampshire College, Principal A. H. 
Campbell, state normal schcol. The clos- 
ing address was given by Superintendent 
R. Skinner on “Educational Cond_t’ons 
in Cuba and Porto Rico.” 

BERLIN. H. G. Dibble of New York is 
the new president of the high school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

SPRINGFIELD. The thirty-first an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts Super- 
intendents’ Association was held in th’s 
city October 27. “Some Rural Schcol 
Problems Not Yet Solved” was the topic 

* of discussion at the morning session, the 
speakers being Superintendents S. H. 
Holmes of Westfield, C. E. Brockway of 
West Springfield, and E. F. Howard of 


Charlemont. The afternoon topic was, 
“Shall nature study in tue elementary 
schools be regarded from a national 


standpoint?” Those who took part were 
E. L. Bigelow, editor of Popular Science, 
Superintendent Nash of Holyoke, Super- 
intendent Balliet of this city, Superintend- 
ent Robinson of Warren, and Superin- 
tendent Richardson of Agawam. These 
resolutions were introduced and passed: — 

Resolved, that the Massachusetts Super- 
intendents’ Association desires to express 
its approval of the following statutory 
provisions: 

1. Skilled superintendents of sch-o's 
in all towns and cities sharing in the in 
come of the state school fund. 


| nutriment will always relieve, and, by its revenera 
er to the blood, restore vitality to the System, and 


IZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 


56 25th St.. New York 
druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00). 


‘ the best remedy in exi te ce f » hey : 
It does not contain cor aive, morphine, or narcotie of any torent, pad 


By mail Sicenta, 


CARTER’S 
B STICKS EVERYTHING PASTE 

=a AND YOU STICK TO IT 

= BeTTeR THAN Mucivace For, Au Purposes 
A 

2 203. Tube by Mail 

@ CaRTER’S INK CO.-Boston 


2. State examination and certification 
of all teachers receiving any portion of 
their wages from state aid for that pur- 
pose. 

8. Sufficient state aid for needy towns 
to enable them to pay $10 per week for 
teachers of exceptional ability. 

Resolved, that this association approves 
the appointment by its president of a spe- 
cial committee of five members to seek the 
embodiment of these provisions in acts of 
the general court at its approaching session. 

The committee appointed by the chair 
was announced as follows: L. P. Nash of 
Holyoke, Eugene Bouton of Pittsfieid, J. 
E. Howard of Warren, W. E. Parkinson 
of Northfield, N. O. Cartwright of George- 
town. 

BOSTON. The annual fall meeting of 
the New England History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Isaac Rich hall, Bos- 
ton University, October 21. After the 
reading of the annual reports these offi- 
cers were elected: President, Wilbur F. 
Gordy, North grammar schobdl, Hartford; 
vice-president, Elizabeth Kendell, Welles- 
ley; secretary, Edwin A. Start, Tufts Co'- 
lege: council, John O. Sumner, Tech- 
nology, Milo B. Price, Worcester Acad- 
emy, Walter J. Lowe, Sheffield Scientific 
school, and Sarah M. Dean of Newton 
high school. C. C. Ramsay, chairman, 
presented a report of the committee on 
courses of study. Professor John O. Sum- 
ner of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology made a special report recom- 
mending a modification of the submitted 
course for the high sehoo] grade. The 
discussion which followed wes _ puartic’- 
pated in by Prefessor John O. Sumner, 
Charles H. Keyes of Hartford, Frederick 
A. Tupper of Boston, and Miss Mabel Pill 
of Lowell. In the afternoon addresses 
were given by President Caroline Hazard 
of  Wellcsley College, Professor Huvo 
Munsterberg of Harvard College, and Pro- 
fessor Beale of Harvard College.——-The 
annual meeting of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association was held October £7. 
The principal address was by Professor 
M. Tayler, professor of biology in Amherst 
College, of a paper first read by him be- 
fore the Twentieth Century Ciub some 
months ago, entitled ‘The Teachers’ Prob- 
lem.’ The following officers were elecied 
for the ensuing year: President, Fred C. 
Baldwin, Somerville; vice-presidents, 
George E. Gay of Malden, May Agnes 
Lewis of Cambridge, Charles G. Wether- 
bee of Newton, H. B. Doland of Medford, 
Frank T. Coburn of Lowell; - executive 
committee, G. A. Southworth of Somer- 
ville, A. W. Fay of Framingham, Francis 
C. Knowlton of Tewksbury, Frank S. Sut- 
cliffe of Arlington, C. H. Howe of Wake- 
field: secretary and treasurer, R. J. Con- 
don, Everett; counsellors, Cyrus A. Dur- 
gin, Fred C. Baldwin of Somerville, R. J. 
Condon of Everett. 

BROOKLINE. The first general meet- 
ing of the Brookline Education Society 
since spring was held recently at the 
Brookline high school building. The 
speaker was Miss Heloise Hersey, who ad- 
dressed the 125 or more members present 
on “My Educational Creed.” The Rev. D. 
D. Addison, D: D., the president of the 
organization, in opening the proceedings, 
referred to the coming meeting in April, 
at which representatives from all the edu- 
cational societies in the country will be 
present. After the address there was a 
discussion, participated in by Superin- 
tendent of Schools Dutton, John C. 
Packard, Miss Irene Weir, and Mr. Pierce. 

LOWELL. The entering class of the 
normal school numbers 52 pupils, repre- 
senting the following cities and towns: 


HOW’S THIS ? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi 
monials free. 

Hall’s Fami'y Pills are the best. 
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Lawrence, 8; Chelmsford, 1; Dracut, 2; 
Andover, 4; Woburn, 5; Waltham, 1; 
Winchester, 3; Wamesit, 1; Hyde Park, 
1; Tyngsboro, 1; Salem, 1; Presque Isle, 
Me., 1. 

CAMBRIDGE. A gift of .$20,000 has 
been made to the Lawrence scientific 
school of Harvard University to fit up a 
mining laboratory. The number of the 
students in the school this year exceeds 
that of last by eighty-one, but the number 
of special students has decreased. The 
mining department has twice the enroll- 
ment of last year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. One-of the most inter- 
esting incidents of the opening of the 
fifty-fifth meeting of the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction October 26 was the 
appearance of the venerable Dr. Henry 
Barnard, first agent and commissioner of 
public schools in this state, and an edu- 
cator of world-wide fame. Dr. Barnard, 
in a voice whose vigor, enfeebled by his 
advanced age, seemed restored as he be- 
came absorbed in the working out of his 
thought, addressed the teachers attending 
the institute he had himseif founded and 
fostered during his term as commissioner 
of public schools in 1845 to 1849. The first 


paper of the morning was read by Super--: 


intendent Horace S. Tarbell, LL.D., super- 
intendent of schools of this city. In the 
afternoon the high school section, Presi- 
dent Walter R. Whittle, met at the 
manual training high school, where Presi- 
dent Whittle, after stating that not more 
than 175 teachers were in the high schools 
of the state, expressed gratification at 
seeing nearly 100 of this number present. 
The first paper of the session, which 
opened at 2 o’clock, was read by D. W. 
Abercrombie, LL.D., principal of Worces- 
ter Academy, on ‘“‘The Future of the Sec- 
ondary School as Regards Culture.” A 
study of high school curricula in Rhode 
Island made by a committee of the Rhode 
Island branch of the collegiate alumnae, 
prepared by Miss L. B. Miner of the Eng- 
lish high school, was read by Miss Kath- 
erine V. Peirce of that school. The last 
paper of the afternoon was on “Present 
College Requirements—Do we get the best 
results in our secondary schools under the 
present demands from our colleges?’’ by 
D. GO. S. Lowell of the Roxbury Latin 
school. The kindergarten section, Ka h- 
erine H. Clark, president, met and l'stened 
to papers on “Art in Early Education,” by 
Walter Sargent, assistant state sup rvisor 
of drawing in Massachusetts; ‘Froebel’s 
Mother Play,” by Lucy Wheelock of Po:- 
ton: ‘‘What is a child?” by E. Harlow 
Russell, principal of the state normal 
school. Worcester, Mass. The session of 
the grammar school section was opened 
by George E. Church, president, with a 
few suggestions to the large assemblage 
and in the two papers given some new and 
striking ideas were put forth. Professor 
John M. Tyler, Ph.D., professor of b ology, 
Amherst College, made an address His 
subject was “Growth.” “Maiter and 
Method in Geography’ was a tehnical 
talk given by Frank F. Murdock, princi- 
pal of the normal school. North Adams, 
Mass. In the primary section Prezident 
Alice A. Cook presented the first speaker, 
Thomas B. Stockwell. commissioner of 
public schools. His address was on “How 
a Teacher . May Grow in Efficiency.” 
After a short intermission, he was fol- 
lowed by Miss Sarah L. Arnold, super- 
visor of public schools, Boston, Mass., on 
“Moral Training.” At the evening ses- 
sion the first address was delivered by 
Governor Elisha Dyer on “The Educa- 
tional Needs of the State.” President 
Doring introduced President Arnold 
Tompkins, Ph.D., of the state normal 
school, Illinois, who spoke on “The Office 
of the Public School from the Teacher's 
Standpoint.” Rev. W. J. Tucker of Dart- 
mouth College took the place of George H. 
Martin, supervisor of public schools of 
Boston, who was to have spoken on “The 
Service of the Public School to the State,” 
but who was unable to be present by rea- 
son of illness. Dr. Tucker, president of 
Dartmouth, spoke on “The Rights of the 
Period of Education.” Friday was de- 
voted to the following programme: ‘The 
Manual Training Idea Essential to Early 
Educative Processes,’ Frank A. Hill, sec- 
retary of Massachusetts state board of 
education; “The Plan of the College in the 
General Scheme of Education,” William 
H. P. Faunce, D. D., president of Brown 
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University. In the afternoon department 
meetings were held, with addresses on 
subjects more directly connected with the 
departments. The high school section 
met, beginning at 2 o’clock, followed by a 
discussion, English Laboratory,” An- 
drew J. George, Newton high school; 
“The Commercial Course,” J. P. Byrne, 
boys’ high school, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
grammar school section met under direc- 
tion of President George E. Church. The 
lectures were: “The Educative Power of 
Literature,” by Arnold Tompkins, Ph.D., 
principal of the state normal school, Nor- 
mal, lll.; “Reading: What and How,” by 
Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
followed with the usual discussion. The 
primary section, Alice A. Cook, president, 
met at 2.45 o'clock. The programme was: 
“Fatigue in School Children,’ by Profes- 
sor Will S. Munroe, Westfield normal 
school; ‘The Rational System in Read- 
ing,”’ by Edward G. Ward, superintendent 
of schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., with the in- 
evitable discussion. The kindergarten 
section, Katherine A. Clark, pres:dent, 
met at 2 o’clock for a programme, inc:ud- 
ing practice as well as theory. The pro- 
gramme included: “From Play to 
Earnest,’’ by Emilie Poulsson, associate 
editor of the Kindergarten Review, fol- 
lowed at 2.30 by a play festival, with 
games, led by Miss Elizabeth Baker of the 
state normal school and Miss Sussare 
Greeley of Pawtucket. At the evening 
session William Hawley Smith, author of 
“The Evolution of Dodd,’ lectured on 
“Born ‘Short.’’’ The session of the insti- 
tute ended Saturday morning, the follow- 
ing programme being carried out: ‘‘What 
Rhode Island Is Doing Toward Raising 
Teaching to the Dignity of a Profession,” 
Fred Gowing, Ph.D., principal of Rhode 
Island normal school; “The Results of 
Child Study,’ Professor Will S. Munroe, 
Westfield normal school. 


THE LATE WILLIAM Ul. APPLETON. 

In the death of William H. Appleton, 
head of the house of D. Appleton & Co., 
on October 19, the publishing fraternity 
loses one of its most eminent members. 
The history of Mr. Appleton is that of the 
famous house. His father, Daniel Apple- 
ton, went from Boston to New York in 
1825 and opened a retail store in Exchange 
place. The first book issued by th? fathe: 
was ‘Crumbs from the Mas‘er’s Tab!e,” in 
1831, and William H. was then a clerk in 
the store, and from that time for more 
than sixty years he was an important fac- 
tor in building up the busincss. Their 
first foreign author was Thomas Moore 
and William H. was favored with the in- 
timate acquaintance with many lead'ng 
authors, from Thackeray down. 

It was largely due to the heroism and 
discretion of William H. Appteton that the 
house passed safely through the three 
great financial panies Of 1837, 1857, and 
1873. 

William Henry Appleton was born in 
Haverhill, Mass., January 27, 1814. His 
father, Daniel Appleton, born in Haver- 
hill, Mass., in 1785, was a dry goods mer- 
chant in Haverhill, and afterward in Bos- 
ton. The son’s education was obtained 
at private and public schools in Haver- 
hill and at Phillips Academy, Andover. 
In 1825 Daniel Appleton removed to New 
York. Soon after his arrival he decided 
to engage in book-selling. Half of his lit- 
tle store in Exchange place was devoted 
to dry goods and half to books, and this 
new department was placed under the 
charge of William H. Appleton, then a 
clerk in his father’s employ. The book 
business, which consisted of the importa- 
tion of foreign books and their sale at re- 
tail, prospered in the hands of father and 
son, and after a short time Daniel Apple- 
ton devoted himself altogether to the book 


_ business, which was removed to the old 


Clinton hall. 

In 1831 the house of Appleton published 
its first book, which was about three 
inches square and half an inch thick, 
“Crumbs from the Master’s Table,” which 
consisted of selections from Bible texts. 
They sold about a thousand “Crumbs,” 
and were very well satisfied—so well, in- 
deed, that they followed it by a similar 
book, which was equally successful. The 
third book was called “A Refuge in Time 
of Plague and Pestilence,” and it had an 
enormous sale, for it appeared in 1832, the 
terrible cholera year, and the public mis- 
took it for a treatise on that disea-e, 
whereas it was a religious volume, point- 
ing out Christ as the refuge. 

In January, 1838, William H. Appleton 
was taken into partnership with his 
father, and the firm assumed the familiar 
title of Daniel Appleton & Co., the name 
always signed officially in full, in ac- 
cordance with the request which the 


founder made of his son William when he 
retired from business, in 1848, the yéar be- 
fore his death. In 1838, also, the busi- 
ness, which had been growing rapidly in 
both the retail and the publishing depart- 
ments, was removed to No. 200 Broadway. 

In 1848, when Daniel Appleton retired 
from the then well-established and pros- 
perous house which he had founded, the 
firm was re-organized, and William H. 
Appleton became its head, wich h’'s 
brothers John A. and Daniel Sidney as 
partners. In the arrangements for two 
of the most important publishing enter- 
prises undertaken by this house William 
H. Appleton had a leading part. One was 
the publication of the New American 
Cyclopaedia, under the editorship of 
Charles A. Dana and George Ripley; and 
the other was the introduction of Darwin, 
Huxley, Tyndall, and Spencer to American 
readers. In 1857 the first of the sixteen 
volumes of the cyclopaedia appeared. In 
spite of the great panic of 1857, and the 
interruptions due to the Civil War, the 
work, which cost half a million dollars 
before there was any return, was carried 
to a successful completion in six years 
under the supervision of William H. Ap- 
pleton and his brothers. In 1876 a revised 
edition of the American Cyclopaedia was 
completed at an initial cost of over half a 
million dollars. Throughout his ca:eer 
Mr. Appleton, himself a strong church- 
man, took the position that, while a pub- 
lisher should decline immoral or abso- 
lutely irreligious books, he was at liberty 
to issue books representing radically dif- 
ferent phases of belief without the pre- 
sumption that his imprint meant indorsement. 

The part which Mr. Appleton took per- 
sonally in laboring for international copy- 
right was most active and honorable, and 
there is probably no one living whose re- 
lation to this long struggle has been ap- 
proximately so close. In 1853 he ad- 
dressed a letter to Edward Everett, advo- 
cating an international arrangement as a 
matter of justice and sound policy. In 
1871 he renewed his. public advocacy of 
such a measure, and drafted an interna- 
tional copyright bill which contained 
many of the features embodied in the act 
adopted in 1891. 

Mr. Appleton’s part in the conduct cf 
the firm’s business continued from his 
first experience with his father in Ex- 
change place, throughout the successive 
removals of the business, until after the 
firm occupied its present building at No. 
72 Fifth avenue. His business career 
showed a courage and largeness of view 
equal to the greatest enterprises, and the 
fortitude and wisdom necessary when for- 
tune seemed adverse or results were long 
delayed. He was in every way a com- 
manding figure. and his sagac:ty, far- 
sightedness, coolness, grasp of affairs, and 
singular executive ability were shown in 
many fields of effort outside of the busi- 
ness to which his life was primarily de- 
voted. For nearly fifty years he was a 
trustee of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. For many years he was a di- 
rector of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western railroad, and a trustee of the In- 
stitution for the Savings of Merchants’ 
Clerks. He was a director of the Central 
Trust Company and the New York Se- 
curity and Trust Company. 


THE LATE DR. LARKIN DUNTON. 


Larkin Dunton, LL.D., born in Concord, 
Me., July 22, 1828, died at his home in 
Boston October 30, 1899, aged seventy-one 
years. Dr. Dunton was head master of 
the Boston normal school from 1872 to the 


time of his death, although he retired from 
active service early in 1898. He was in 
the Lawrence school, Boston, as sub-mas- 
ter and master for four years before he 
went to the normal school. No man has 
come so near being a leader of the school 
men of Boston as did Dr. Dunton. He 
was enthusiastically professional, had an 
admiration for old-fashioned scholarship, 
and kept fairly well acquainted with the 
new things in pedagogical psychology. 
He was a born schoolmaster, and before 
coming to Boston was principal of the 
New Lincoln (Me.) Academy for two 
years, and of the Bath (Me.) high school 
for seven years. Dr. Dunton was withal 
a thrifty man. In various ways he in- 
vested well, and along safe lines specu- 
lated so that he was well-to-do and in the 
eyes of school men was one of the 
moneyed class. 

Larkin Dunton worked on the home 
farm until he was nineteen, when he en- 
tered Colby University at Waterville, Me, 
where his record made him one of the 
marked scholars of the institution, and 
upon, the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
graduation, 1855-’80, he received the de- 
gree of LL.D., in recognition of his 
scholarship in Colby and his professional] 


record after graduation. He leaves a 
widow and several children, whose char- 
acter and success were a great comfort to 
him, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB LEC- 
TURE. 

The Twentieth Century Club, Boston, js 
established to promote a finer public spirit 
and a better social order. 

Two years ago the education depart- 
ment of the Twentieth Century C:ub 


offered as its first university lectures a 
course by Professor Josiah Royce on “The 
Social Factors in the Development of the 
Individual Mind.”” This was followed the 
succeeding year by two courses, the first 
by Professor John M. Tyler, the second by 
Dr. Charles Sedgwick Minot, Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Professor Nathaniel S. Sha er, 
Dr. Albert Shaw, and Dr. George Harris 
upon the general subject, ‘The Education 
of Mankind and of the Child in the Light 
of the Doctrine of Evolution.” 

The marked success of these lectures 
has demonstrated the wisdom of their es- 
tablishment. The theme for the present 
season, “The Developinent of Educational 
Ideals and Institutions,’ comes in natural 
sequence, and the committee believes that 
the names which follow are ample a:sur- 
ance that its treatment will be stimulat- 
ing and helpful to all educational 
workers :— 

“The Development of Educational Con- 
trol,” Earl Barnes, late professor of the 
history and art of education at Leland 
Stanford University, October 28, Novem- 
ber 4, 11, 18, 25, December 9; ‘‘American 
Ideals in Education,” Dr. William J. 
Tucker, president of Dartmouth College, 
December 16; ‘‘The Evolution of Sex and 
Sex in Education,’ Professor Patrick 
reddes of Edinburgh, January 6, 13, 20, 
27; “Growth and Education,’ John M. 
Tyler, professor of biology at Amherst 
College, February 3; “The Development 
of Reformatory Edneation,’’ Z. R. Brock- 
way, general superintendent of the New 
York State Reformatory at Elmira, Feb- 
ruary 10; “Ideals in the Education of 
Women,” Caroline Hazard, president of 
Wellesley College, February 17; “Second- 
ary Education and Its Development,’ Paul 
H. Hanus, professor of the history and art 
of education at Harvard University, Feb- 
ruary 24; “*The Development of the So- 
cial Mind,” Josiah Royce, professor of the 
history of philosophy at Harvard Univer- 
sity, March 3. 


*This le ture will be given at 3 p.m. 


HARPER § BROTHERS. 


It is said that J. Pierpont Morgan has 
bought a controlling interest in the old 
publishing house of Harper & Brothers, 
accordingto a statement published in New 
York. Mr. Morgan is described as having 
invested a great sum, some reports men- 
tion $1,000,000 and others $2,000,000. To 
Mr. Morgan is attributed the installation 
of S. S. McClure as the active manager of 
Harper & Brothers. 

Among the changes made in the busi- 
ness of the house are: The suspension of 
Harper’s Round Table; the retirement of 
Laurence Hutton from the staff of Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine; the with- 
drawal from active management of John 
Harper, second vice-president of the cor- 
poration, and Franklin Harper, his 
brother, who is in charge of the subser'p- 
tion lists, and the appointment of Mr. 
Morgan’s nephew, Mr. Mcllvan, as vice- 
president of the London branch of the 
Harper's. 

Other changes mentioned are that 
Henry M. Alden, editor of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, will retire, but Frank Doubleday de- 
nies this. Albert Lee, who is editor of 
the Round Table, has been transferred to 
one of the McClure publications at the up- 
town office. Several of McClure’s old em- 
ployees have been transferred to Harper 
Brothers. 


MR. FRYE AT HAVANA. 


Alexis E. Frye of Boston is superintend- 
ent of schools at Havana, and will, under 
the direction of General Brooke, organize 
a system of schools for the city first, and 
then for the entire island. Mr. Frye is 
most widely known from the series of 
geographies which bears his name, but his 
fitness for this new work lies primarily in 
the fact that he is a graduate of the nor- 
mal schools at Bridgewater and Chicago, 
of Harvard College and law school, and 
has taught in Quincy, Mass., and super- 
vised schools in San Bernardino, Cal. He 
is scholarly, progressive, popular, and 
brilliant on the platform. 
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—One of the handsomest numbers of 
The Century Magazine ever issued is that 
of November, 1899. The cover design in- 
cludes a portrait of Cromwell redrawn on 


stone and printed in four tints; while the 
frontispiece—also in tints—is a wood- 
engraving from Cooper’s painting of the 
Protector in Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. There are striking full-page and 
half-page drawings and marginal sketches 
with which Seton Thompson supplements 
the work of his pen in narrating the first 
part of “The Biography of a Grizzly.” 
Between these two contributions comes 
Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Mrs. Harrison 
Gray Otis, engraved by Wolf. In Timothy 
Cole’s series of wood-engravings from the 
old English masters appear, Lawrence's 
“Duke of Wellington” and “Old’’ Crome’s 
“Household Heath” and a “Windmill.” 
Roosevelt writes with characteristic force- 
fulness of “Military Preparedness and Un- 
preparedness”; a poem, “The Golden 
Crown Sparrow of Alaska,’ by John Bur- 
roughs, is the fruit of a recent travel trip 
to northern latitudes. In the life-story of 
a Maine farmer and ‘longshore sailor liv- 
ing near his summer home in Maine, Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard resumes his occa- 
sional contributions on ‘‘The Forgotten 
Millions.” Captain Slocum continues his 
“single-handed” cruise around the world, 
taking the Spray this month to Robinson 
Crusoe’s island and Stevenson’s Samoa. 
Fiction in short story form is furnished 
by Abraham Cahan, Ella D’Arey, and 
Seumas MacManus, and verses, grave or 
gay, bear the familiar names of John 
Vance Cheney, Lilla Cabot Perry, Charles 
Battell Loomis, ete. Price, $4.00 a year. 
Single copy, thirty-five cents. New York: 
The Century Company. 


~—-The New England Magazine for 
November contains among its illustrated 
articles a graphic account of ‘“‘The Great 
Boston Fire of 1872,” written by Robert 
G. Fitch. The article is illustrated with 
excellent reproductions from photographs 
made in many cases during the progress 
of the conflagration. The series of arti- 
cles on New England cities and towns is 
continued with a history of Franklin and 
Wrentham. The author, Dr. J. C. Galli- 
son, a prominent resident of Franklin, 
has imparted life and color to his narra- 
tive. The illustrations inelude views in 
both towns. A. KF. Weber’s paper on 
“American Economists of To-day” attests 
the value of our schools of economic and 
political science. The life work of Mrs. 
Mary Baker Eddy receives. sympathetic 
treatment by Mrs. Henrietta H. Williams 
in achapter entitled “The Founder of 
Christian Science.” “The Romance of 
Pioneering,’ by E. P. Powell, is an admir- 
able portrayal of the New Englander in his 
westward march a century ago. 
Henry Winslow's chapter on John Ruskin 
is a careful and critical estimate of Rus- 
kin, especially on the side of his art in- 
terests. The fiction in this number is of 
unusual excellence, including a story by 
Anna Garlin Spencer entitled “Jane Sim- 
mons, trustee,” and Ada Elizabeth Her- 
rick’s “How Betty Spoke the Governor”; 
and there are also many good poems. The 
Editor’s Table takes up the subject of the 
true teaching of patriotism and good citi- 
zenship in the schools, with some severe 
reflections upon false and mischievous 
patriotism. Twenty-five cents a number. 
$3.00 a year. Boston: Warren F. Kellogg, 
publisher. 


“The Real Problems of Democracy” 
is the subject of the leading article in 
Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for 
November by Franklin Smith. Under the 
title “An English University,” Herberi 
Stotesbury describes Cambridge. Profes- 
sor William Keith Brooks, of Johns Hop- 
kins, reviews Dr. Wallace’s recent work 
entitled “The Wonderful Century.” The 
curious “kissing bug’ epidemic, which was 
with us so recently, is next discussed by 
Professor L. O. Howard, chief of the 
division of entomology at Washington. 
The subject of food poisoning is of the 
first importance, and Professor Vaughan’s 
article on this subject is a carerul study, 
and goes over the ground so thoroughly. 
The principles of wireless telegraphy are 
explained and illustrated by Professor 
John Trowbridge. The question of im- 
provements in theatre sanitation is 
treated by William Paul Gerhard. Some 
valuable suggestions are given as to the 
way it should be solved. In the New 
field botany, Professor Byron D. Halsted 
tells of the study of the surroundings of 
plants and their adaptation to them. The 
question, “Do Animals Reason?” is taken 
up by Rey, Egerton R. Young, late of the 
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Hudson bay territories, who tells of 
processes very like those of clear reason- 
ing exhibited by his dogs. A sketch is 
given, with portrait, of Dr. George M. 
Sternberg, surgeon general of the United 
States army. The topics of the Editor's 
Table are ‘‘Home Burdens” and “Special- 
ization.”” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, fifty cents a number; $5 a year. 


—The Forum for November contains a 
number of articles of world-wide interest. 
Puerto Rico, Spain, Finland, France, 
China, and America are touched upon by 
articles representing each country. 
Among the thirteen articles of vital inter- 
est may be found ‘‘How Shall Puerto Rico 
be Governed?” by Hon. H. K. Carroll, 
special United States commissioner to 
Puerto Rico. Hon. J. L. M. Curry, former 
United States minister to Spain, gives 
many pungent points on “Spain, Living or 
Dying?” “The Finnish Question” is dis- 
cussed in a masterly way by Professor 
Rudolf Eucken, of the University of Jena, 
the leading spirit of the Finnish move- 
ment in Germany. Jacob Schoenhof 
shows, by historical facts, ‘‘What the 
World Owes to France.” ‘Civil Service 
by Special Training,” by Hoffman Atkin- 
son, sheds new light upon an important 
subject. Professor William P. Trent, of 
the University of the South, writes in his 
most entertaining style an article on “Mr. 
McCarthy’s Reminiscences.”’ Price, $3.00 
a year; single copy, thirty-five cents. 
New York, 111 Fifth avenue. 


—Miss Banks mentions a curious fact 
in connection with the British embassy, 


in an article in the November number of 
Cassell’s Magazine: All the other em- 
bassies and legations in Washington are 
properly designated by their nationality. 
The homes of the French and the German 
ambassadors are always referred to as the 
“French Embassy” and the “German Em- 
bassy,’’ while the ministers from Denmark 
or Peru are spoken of as ‘“‘the Danish min- 
ister’ or Peruvian Minister.’’ Not 
so with the representative of Great 
Britain and the magnificent house on Con- 
necticut avenue, which he makes his pri- 
vate and official residence. The house is 
called ‘‘the embassy,’ and the ambassador 
himself has always been popularly spoken 
of as “Sir Julian.” 


Variety and excellence are qualities 
that have not been lost sight of in making 
up the November Ladies’ Home Journal. 
There are contributions by lan Maclaren, 
Sir Henry Irving, by the author of “In 
His Steps,” Clifford Howard, Mrs. Burton 
Kingsland, and others. There are in- 
numerable pictorial features, and practi- 
cal, useful, and helpful articles. By the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
One dollar per year; ten cents per copy. 


-The Christmas number of the 
Woman's Home Companion promises to 
be an edition de luxe among holiday maga- 
zines, with its wealth of illustration by 
leading artists, and wide variety of read- 
ing appropriate to the season from many 
of the foremost writers and novelists. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


International Journal of Ethics for Oc tober; 
terms, $2.50 a year. New York. 

Outing for October; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Octo- 
ber; terms. $5.00 a vear. New York. 

The Catholic World for Oc tover; terms, 83.10 
avear. New York. 

The Chautauquan for October; terms, $2.00 a 
year Cleveland. 

Pall_ Mall Gazette for November; term 
year. New York. 

The Forum for November; ter 
sou Sacks ms, $3.00 a year, 

Linnineott's for November; terms, $2.50 
Philadelphia. : 


THE EARL BARNES LECTURES. 


Abstract of lecture by Professor Earl] 
Barnes on ‘‘The Development of Educa- 
tional Control” before the educational de- 
partment of the Twentieth Century Club 
October 28. 

In this course of lectures we are to deal, 


not with institutions, but with the social 
forces lying back of institutions. Our 
study is functional, not structural; it is a 
study of the physiology, not the anatomy, 
ot education. In this sense the word 
“education” is used with its broadest sig- 
nificance, broad enough to include all the 
means, conscious or unconscious, by which 
men have sought to lead, restrain, or form 
children. 

How has society, through its forces of 
family, church, state, caste, working 
groups, and dreamers, shaped, and how 
does it still seek to shape, the new genera- 
tions and make them safe bearers of the 
ark of civilization? 

The desire of parents to shape their 
children’s lives is based on an unselfish 
desire to secure the best possible future 
for their offspring; and at the same time 
on a selfish desire to immortalize and 
realize themselves. 

Owing to the close dependence of the 
child on its parents in infancy, the family 
would be able to exercise a very efficient 
formative influence, if it knew what it 
wanted to do; but it has been often ab- 
sorbed, or set aside, or simply used by 
other forces, especially by state, church, 
and caste. 

When we turn to the historic develop- 
ment of family control, we find that in all 
lower life the offspring is generally born 
alone, and grows up as it can, simply 
struggling against the forces that seek to 
destroy it. With the mammals, care of 
the young begins. The lower mammals 
protect their young and teach them by imi- 
tation. With man, the shaping influence 
becomes more or less self-conscious and 
increasingly elaborate. With savages, 
the family education is still mainly pro- 
tective and imitative. 

Among the early Egyptians the laboring 
masses controlled the education of their 
offspring, teaching them manners and in- 
dustries; the higher classes were, how- 
ever, in a large degree, controlled by the 
state and by religion. : 

With the Hebrews we have a civilization 
where the church, which was also the 
state! seized on the family, and by mak- 
ing every father a sort of priest, subordi- 
nated the claims of the family to its own. 

In China parental control was developed 
into a cult under the name of filial piety. 
The emperor was but a patriarchal father: 
religion was largely ancestor worship. 
Family control mastered and embodied 
the other social forces in itself; lacking 
the stimulus of opposition, it fastened 
upon China a dead civilization for cen- 
turies. 

In Sparta the necessities of a ruling 
oligarchy made the state set aside the 
family, save for breeding and nursery 
purposes. At seven it took the children 
into its garrisons, and formed them for 
the military uses of the state. The state, 
freed from the competition of family and 
church and caste, ruined Sparta, as exclu- 
sive family control ruined China. 

In Athens state control was looked upon 


with suspicion; there was a large degree 


of family control, tempered by caste. 
Athens developed Greek civilization. 

The Teutonic barbarians carried civili- 
zation back to a sound basis in strong 
family control; but the church gradually 
gained almost absolute control, until she 
threatened to do for the middle ages what 
exclusive family control did for China, and 
exclusive state control did for Sparta, 

To-day the parent is the accredited 
agent of the state in the care of the young; 
and at times the children are taken away 
from it by compulsion to be formed as the 
state thinks fit. 

In Europe and America to-day the 
family control is slight compared with 
what it has been in many periods of the 
past. This seems necessary from the 
fact that an elaborate education is no 
longer the privilege of the few, but of all, 
and the masses of mankind are too ignor- 
ant to individually control it well. 


NEW YORK SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The annual meeting of the superintend- 
ents of New York state was held at 
Poughkeepsie, October 18, 19, and 20. It 
was a joint meeting with the school board 
association. The sessions were of excep- 
tional interest. They were largely at- 
tended and the papers and addresses were 
wholesome, able, and interesting. The 
success of the meeting was primarily due 
to Superintendent Henry P. Emerson of 


Buffalo, president of the council of state 
superintendents. He also presided at the 
combined meeting of the two associations 
on Wednesday evening. His brief ad- 
dress was one of the best of the week. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as 
follows: Of the school superintendents: 
President, J. Murphy Gorton, Sing Sing; 
vice-president, reorge Griffith, Utica; 
secretary and treasurer, Edwin Harris, 
Poughkeepsie. 

The school board association elected 
these officers: President, Dr. H. E. 
Schmidt, White Plains; vice-presidents, 
George B. Turner, Auburn, Mrs. re M. 
L.. Griveenbough, Hornellsville, M. S. San- 
ford, Geneva, A. T. Shame” New 
Rochelle, Benjamin Hammond, Fishkill: 
recording secretary, F. M. Gaffney, Syra- 
cuse; treasurer, John Garveick, Frankfort: 
executive committee, Dr. Julian Williams, 
Dunkirk, John F. Hughes, Utica, G. F. 
Broad, Albion, Mryon Jewell, Richfield 
Springs, and George J. Mayor, Cortland. 


Cures Corns. 


It isn’t cheap, but it cures. It don’t cure in 
an hour, but it cures, Cures any corn. It 
doesn’t hurt, but the corn goes. An even, 
unmarred surface of skin is left in its place. 
CORNEASE Is 3 cents a box, and a box is 
not very big, but it ho'ds the salve that 
cures. It removes any Calloused Spots, 
Corns—hard or soft, \/arts. 

Sold by Drug-ists, or by mail, post-paid. 

Your money back if it fails to satisfy you, 


CLARK JOHNSON MEDICINE CO.17 LISPENARD ST.NY. 


INDER 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 Hast 14th St.., 
New Vork. 
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Title. Author. Publis 
Senger. (Ed.] «& ig 65 
The Romance of Conquest.................. CGriflis. filde C any 
A Revolutionary Blanchard, 4 1.50 
The History of England.... -#--Comanand Kendall, The Macmillan C any, N.Y 2 
Emerson, T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 15 
Hints Of) DrAWING.... sees Schneider. G.P. Englehard, Chicago. 
Home Study Circle—Mathematics................... Eaton. | Ed.] Doubleday & McClure Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Grant Burton, the ees Parker. Lee & Shepard, Bosten. 
Religio Medici Browne. Cassell & Co., New York. 10 
Great Hanover. Ward, The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
The Expert ¢ leaner. AS ORG Seaman, Funk & Wagnalls, New York. of 
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DR. TOMPKINS. 


Dr. Arnold Tompkins, the new president 
of the Illinois state normal school at 
Bloomington, is clearly the most promi- 


nent educator of his years in the United 
States. He is highly esteemed by all 
educational leaders. He is a graduate of 
the Indiana state normal school of the In- 
diana State University, and has had a 
post-graduate course in the Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

He has had experience as a high school 
principal, as the head of the pedagogical 
department at Depauw University, as 
principal of the normal training college 
at Terre Haute, and for three years was at 
the head of the pedagogical department in 
the University of Illinois.. He has been 
several times called elsewhere, but has 
bided his time, and his reward has come. 

He has written several exceptionally 
strong books on the profession of teach- 
ing. He has been for five years without 
a superior upon the educational lecture 
platform, and at Columbus at the depart- 
ment of superintendence he made as great 
a hit in its way as has ever been made in 
an educational association in this ecuntry. 
His topic on that occasion was ‘Self- 
Activity as a Principle of Education.” 

He has as good an opportunity for use- 
fulness as an educator could ask, and 
there is no doubt but that he will meet 
the expectation of his friends. 


A REMARKABLE SERIES OF ART 
EDUCATIONAL PICTURES. 

During more than half a century Harper 
& Brothers have been associated with the 
greatest artists of Europe and America, 
and have employed the most famous steel 
and wood engravers to reproduce the 
masterpieces in the great galleries of the 
world. 

To-day the blocks of these famous 
masterpieces are in their possession, and 
this year for the first time they have sys- 
tematized this material and have issued a 
series of pictures suitable for decorative 
purposes. 

The prints are made from the original 
blocks, are on the finest paper, and in 
every respect are equal to artist’s proofs 
printed by hand; the series being alike re- 
markable in faithfulness to the originals, 
in importance of the subjects, in the 
beauty and clearness of the impressions, 
and include the most famous Rembrandts, 
Franz Hals, Greuze, Bouguereaus, and 
the works of other famous artists. 

For teachers, women’s clubs, art and 
literary clubs, and for home culture, this 
collection is unequaled for artistic, his- 
torical, and literary instruction. The 
price of them, thirty-five cents each, puts 
them within the reach of all. For school, 
library, and home decoration they are ex- 
tremely valuable, as up to the present time 
no series of prints has been issued which 
is at the same time both good and cheap. 
This series of large prints will be followed 
on the first of January by a large collec- 
tion of subjects printed on 7x9 paper at 
one cent each, these being chosen from the 
original blocks, now in possession of Har- 
per & Brothers, and including portraits, 
paintings, historical scenes, and architec- 
ture, the portraits being in many cases 
remarkable, having been taken of the per- 
son when at the time of his greatest fame; 
the paintings all taken from the originals; 
historical views when events were in pro- 
gress: and architecture directly from the 
originals by Harper’s own artists. These 
wiil be printed also on the finest coated 
paper, and will be of great value educa- 


tionally to teachers and others. These 
prints are for sale only through The 
Helman-Taylor art company, 201 Fifth 


avenue, New York. 


Bercuam’s Pitis cure Sick Headache. 


DR. VAN LIEU. 


The selection of Dr. C. C. Van Lieu as 
president of the Chico (Cal.) state normal 
school, to which the Journal referred at 
the time of his appointment, appears more 
and more. creditable as we see the result 
of some other educational appointments 
in that state. Dr. Van Lieu is a thor- 
oughly-equipped man, with extended pro- 
fessional training and good experience, 
He has demonstrated tnat he has desirable 
natural tact, and is withal a man of sterl- 
ing character. 
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COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, CIICAGO. 


William Rainey Harper, Ph.D., D. D., 
LL.D., president; Edmund Janes James, 
Ph.D., dean; George C. Howland, A. M., 
dean; Ira Woods Howerth, Ph.D., secre- 
tary. 

Charles Reid Barnes, Ph.D., professor 
of plant physiology; Benjamin Terry. 
Ph.D., mediaeval and English history; 
Julia Ellen Bulkley, Ph.D., pedagogy; 
Samuel Wesley Stratton, S. B., physics; 
Alexander Smith, Ph.D., general chem- 
istry; William Darnall MacClintock, A. 
M., English literature; Ella Flagg Young, 
pedagogy; Frank Justus Miller, Ph.D., 
Latin; Francis Wayland Shepardson, 
Ph.D., American history; George Herbert 
Mead, A. B., philosophy; George Carter 
Howland, A. M., Romance languages and 
literatures; Edwin Oakes Jordan, Ph.D., 
bacteriology; James Rowland Angell, A. 
M., experimental psychology; Robert 
Herrick, A. B., rhetoric; Karl Pietsch, 
Ph.D., Romance languagesand literatures; 
Herbert Ellsworth Slaught, Ph.D., mathe- 
matics; Ira Woods Howerth, Ph.D., so- 
ciology:; Kurt Laves, Ph.D., astronomy; 
Frederic Mason Blanchard, A. M., public 
speaking; Amy Eliza Tanner, Ph.D., phi- 
losophy; James Archy Smith, Ph.B., M. 5., 
mathematics; Maude Lavenia Radford, 
Ph.M., English; Arthur Willis Leonard, 
A. B., English; Charles Alexander Mc- 
Murry, Ph.D., pedagogy; Charles Edward 
Dixon, A. M., Latin; Samuel Carlisle 
Johnston, A. M., Greek; Wallace W. At- 
wood, B. S., geology; Arthur W. Dunn, A, 
M., anthropology. 


A most remarkable series of art re- 
productions have just been published, 
which should attract every one interested 
in the study of art or its study in the 
schools. We refer to the Elson prints 
(Masterpieces in Art). 

We recommend every one of our readers 
to send ten cents in stamps to A. W. Elson 
& Co., Boston, and obtain a sample, such 
as we have before us, with a list of the 
subjects. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE SHIP. 


LONGFELLOW KIPLINGIZED. 

She starts, she moves, she seems to shake 

With the thrill of life in her garboard 

strake; 

With one exulting, joyous jump 

From Bulwark Plate to Stringer Pump 

She leaps into the foaming NACL+H,0. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. 
gums, allays all pain, 
regulates the bowels, 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 


bottle, 


cures wind colic, 
and is the best 


arising | 


an Binghamton, N. Y.—At a meeting of the teachers’ committee held yesterday afternoon, it was 
Pon — d to offer the position of supervisor of penmanship in our city schools to Miss Ella Brown of 
- sdam,N. Y., who was recommended through you, 1 trust that she will prove to he a wise choice, — 
Sapt. D. L. BARDWELL, Oct. 24, 1899, 
" St. Cloud, Minn.— We want a teacher of German, wages first year, $65 per month, 9 months 

an you name some one who will fill these conditions? One of the best teachers we ever had we wot 
through your agency. — Supt. 8S. S. PARR, Oct. 11, 1899. 
al We cannot give you just the teacher you want, The nearest candidate we have for the salary named 
is Miss Davis, whose credentials I send herewith. — Vo (le same, Oct, 13. 1899. 

It we cannot get an experienced teacher, we shall try Miss Davis. Her record is.a good one, and it 
appears that her only lack is that of experience Of course we do not expect a Grimm ora Whitney tor 
ne, but anyone making a success of the work will be paid better than that.— The same, Oct. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY ...... eeececes Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCTATION 136 Auditorium Guiting 


CHICeCO, II. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 

Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


ON SHORT NOTICE we fill many desirable 
The Albert positions during the fall and winter months. Central 
Teacher 4 If not desirably located, write fully concern- Music 
s ing yourself. This is our fourteenth, and N Ti 
enc most successful, year. all, 
ye Address" C, J. ALBERT, Manager, Chicago 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West....... 


B. CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 

Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and F OREI CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends 200d schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chi 25 King St. West, Toronto, 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


for tirst-class — ons. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. BOOKLET. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
‘Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, LOWA, 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Blag., 
525 Stimson Block, Loe Angeles. 


Cc, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Pea 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 


Win sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


9 in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 5 
Oldest and best known in U.S. | Kellogg Ss Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established 1855. 
| Established in 1889, 
3 East 14th St., New York. | Has filled hundreds of places. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE wanted: 


New England teachers wanted. 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., H. 8. KELLOGG, Hanager, 
Recommends superior teachers. Uur recommend 4 . ” . 
ations have weight with school officials. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


TEACHERS WANTED Sis “ree” 


MEMBERSHIP FREE. 
GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


Teachers Wante 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


| 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
!and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU | Advises parents about schools. 


(21st Year.) ST.LOUIS, Mo. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL ps 
and the: tres. 


Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sts., 
Depot tree 
Great Reports Cheap. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. $ 
25 cents. 


It soothes the child, softens the | 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 
15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 
| Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 
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Have you an 


The Larned Library of History, 


EQUIVALENY 


IN FIVE 
{ d Would you try for BY ITs 
assure a government posi- IMPERIAL 
e tion, if you knew A UNIQUE PLay 
just how’to apply VOLUMES, BUT 
1ve 1 00 and the kinds o TO A FULL 
positions from MADE 


which you can choose, and what to do SCORRF, 


to insure your getting on the list after 
you have applied ? 

The Government of the United States 
isthe best of employers. Fair compen- 
sation, regularity of payment, reason- 
ably sure tenure, tasks not too difficult, 
and hours not too long, offer strong at- 
tractions to young persons of both sexes 
who have nosettledincome. Manyenter 
Government employ, spend their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enough from their 
salaries to start in a professional or 
business career. 

We have jugt published a book from 
which any candidate may learn just what 
is necessary and what unnecessary in 
brushing up his studies for an examina- 


By JI. N. LARNED, Ex-Pres. Am, Library Assy, 

These volumes are the result of many years of labor 
in reducing History to a System. 

The whole range of History is here represented, .):| 
its wonderful system of Non-Repetition, Ready |:ey. 
erence, Cross Reference (showing as no other work the 
Inter-Relations of History), its exact Text of gyeat 
Historical Documents, its unexcelled Historical Maps 
and National Constitutions, with the great scholarship 
and research manifest on every page, have justly cause, 
it to be styled 
“THE GREATEST HISTORICAL WORK OF 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.”’ 


= 
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tion; and what hischancesare, all things 

mee cE - ee considered, for making his way into the As the entire work is in the exact language of the his- 

Civil Bervice, and ing. The torian, these volumes and these alone stand for The 

ness and cover a tield that has never before found a 


With Recent Questions and An- 
awers.” It contains all information 

which any candidate would require to 
for any competitive office under 

he Government, and includes a “Ten 

Weeks’ Course of Study,” in the form of 
questions actually asked at recent ex- 
aminations, with the correct answers to 
them. Besides the technical require- 
ments, it also covers all the elementary 
branches, like arithmetic, spelling, pen-* 
manship, geography, letter writing, civil 
government, ete., etc. , so that one who 
inasters this course of study would not 
only pass wellan examination for a gov-. 
ernment position, but would be sure of 
preferment over other applicants for a 
clerkship in a business house. 


cLoTu—$2.00 Postpaid—560 
Another book free (Quick at Figures)if 


you mention this paper when ordering. THE ©. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


THE LANGUAGE-SPELLER 


A New Book on a New Plan. Just published. 


A Correlation of Language Work with Spelling, by E1izABeru H. SPALDING, Teacher 
of English in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.,and FRANK R. Moore, formerly 


4 
Principal Grammar School No. 34, Brooklyn. 
Part One; pp. 120; mailing price, $0.20, 
: This text book introduces letter-writing, story-telling, and composition, together with simple rules 


for capitalization and punctuation. 
On the page oppusite each lesson in language are words adapted to expression on the theme of the 


language work 
The history and growth of words are emphasized; the child is led to appreciate exact meanings 
and to exercise judgment in the selection of words. 


FR ART STUDY—FOR ROOM DECORATION —FOR XMAS. 
Exquisite Photogravures from negatives from the originals, > 
THE P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO, srreer, 


On 9 x 12 specially made etching paper, with plate mark, 
Each period of Art edited by an authority, 


Portfolios of 10 subjects, with descriptions, $1.00. CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 
Each 


ian sO Courageous as to attempt to undertake it. 
Since your completed book has become a permanent 
dweller on my shelves ny expectations of it have been 
more than realized. I am quite sure it is one of the 
most valuable reference books in existence. 
JOHN FISKE, Lirt.D., 
Ihave found it invaluable. I am acquainted with 10 
other work of the kind in any language, and I do not 
hesitate to say that it is the most important addition 
that has recently been made to the apparatus of an his- 
torical student. CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL.D., 
President University, Madison, Wis. 
Write for “Specimen Pages.” 
SOLICITORS EMPLOYED, 


“ Koh-I=-Noor” prawins 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


O more thoroughly introduce the famous “ KOH-I-NOOR” 
Pencils to Drawing Teachers and Pupils, we have prepared 
a limited number of School Sets, which we will supply on receipt 
of the amounts as noted herewith : 
Handsome Box of 5 Pencils, with Thumb-tacks and Rubber------40 cts. 


| . . 
| Where one dozen or more sets are ordered at a time, a discount 
| of ten per cent. will be allowed. 


| L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
VIENNA anv LONDON. 
American Office ........ 123 West Houston Street......... New York. 


a 
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Send ro cents in stamps forasample print. List of subjects free. : 
Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chi- By Phonograph Learn by our original and 


A. W. ELSON & co., 146 Oliver Street, Boston. cago, 1893 for self-study and use in schools. interested system, and 
Spanish in 20 Lessons, Ne $1.50 have perfect instruction and amusement combined. 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth...... 1.50 10 Records, any language ....--- -. $10.00 


} 
French, 8 Sample Lessons ....... 30 20 Records, any language 
| Prize List of Cortina Text-Books, Catalogue of Cortina Library, Circular, and all particulars sent on application. 


ay W. J. SHEARER 
Superintendent of Schools for the » of Elizabeth and ) of Union, New Jersey. R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, eee 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 
Publishers. Educational /nstitutions. 


Published less than a year ago.......-.+++-+++e+eeeee++e-Third edition already in press. 
NO SUPERINTENDENT, PRINCIPAL, TEACHER, OR SCHOOL OFFICER 


’ This isthe sentiment expressed by such acknowledged leaders of educational thought as Dr, W. L. ‘ COLLEGES. 
; Felter, Associate Superintendent of New York City; Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Professor of Pedagogy. Uni- Uj NIV ER SITY Write for Catalogue, gn a eer TAS = 
versity of Pennsylvania; Dr. H. H Seerley, President of [owa State Normal School; Teachers’ World; Price-List, 
en to both sexes. Address the Regis , 


Public S hool Journal ; Philadelphia Teacher; Normal Instructor ; National Journal of Education; , 
Aay Information, | 


Brooklyn Teacher; School Education; American Journal of Education; and many others, : = 


it SPECIAL OFFER until Jan. 1, 1900, $1.20, postpaid. | Oth St. | — 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG = Special 


Send for circulars giving endorsements from educators and the press. 
. ae Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
TH E H p SMITH PU BLISH NG co COMPA NY New York Actual exporiense in ts school music teaching. 
q Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 


bd ments. For circulars apply to 
11 East 16th St., New York. N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, Miss JULIA E. Chase Director. Potsdam, N.Y 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 


for the advancement of art education, and train- 


ing of teact i i iraw- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 
s ] S 5 H arkin Premiums $ The Best CURRENT-EVENTS Paper Is ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
Ad mira ampson the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
worked on a farm wheu a boy. ¢ The e G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
Ky study at night he prepared (2 —— 
himself fora brilitantcareer. We ° Mr STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
offer you greater advantages fora ‘or women only, Especial attention is calle 
successful furureif you will study 2 HANDSOME PREMIUMS, to the new course of Household Arts. For cate 
* between times,” through ; Value $10.00 each, for selling or using § Over 100.000 people read itand stand by it: why not you? On logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
Education by Mail $10.00 worth of the trial 13 weeks, 25 cents; oF send postal tor samples. Adaress: -- 
Yh in Electrical Wechanical,Steam, ) 2 The Pathfinder, Pathfinder P.O. District of Columbia. TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGEWATER, MAss. 
WY, Mining, and Civil Engineering; 5 Pg at 9 kor both sexes. For catalogues address the 
terms. re Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, Ich W AY POCKET LEVEL STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
most thorough and complete course of any corre- 2 Bookcase, Brass and Steel Bed, Silver hich For sexes. For catalogues address the 
Tea Set, Oil Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. it ts the eine of a aliver 
14-158 Fitth Ave., New York, tor free catalog No. 11. 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. nickeled and polished 1 STATE NORMAL Mass 
Beautifully illustrated booklet free to all who F or catalogues address 
“a ask. It tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums. $ Catalog ot Metri- Vernier Cal. CHARLES 8. CaaprtN, Principal. 
r THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. E. G. SMITH, 'PfTs: Micrometer, etc , Free. 
W ted | Pa. U.S. A. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBuKG, Mass. 
a i ‘or both sexes. For catalogues address 
“ EAC H ERS lows. Principal. 
who are willing to devote a part of THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY == : a 
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